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EDITORIAL 


Lunatics at Large 


AM horrified to read in The Radio Times of November rst 
an article by Mr. Ralph Hill from which it would appear 
that “there is a movement afoot to ban the music of 

enemy countries in toto.” Mr. Hill himself considers such 
a proposal foolish, but he is not nearly as indignant as he 
ought to be, and in his final paragraph he gives his support 
to a piece of B.B.C. idiocy of which until now I was 
unaware. Mr. Hill says that “ the whole position is very 
difficult to define, because there are so many complicated 
issues, artistic and otherwise, at stake.” I shall suggest 
that the only issue at stake is music, and that the whole 
position is as simple as any position could possibly be. 
The fact that Richard Strauss “was notoriously anti- 
British during the last war, and is evidently the same 
to-day or he would long ago have been a refugee,” has 
no relation whatever to the question whether or not his 
music is to be performed in this country. Mr. Hill fears 
that a connection might be found between Heldenleben and 
Hitler. I was the first to point that out months ago in this 
paper, and it will be an admirable thing to play Heldenleben 
frequently in order to show what music Hitler is made of. 
Fortunately for Strauss, and not surprisingly for a German, 
he has remained anti-British. If he had been pro-British 
and taken refuge in this country he might have been 
drowned by now from the Arandora Star or at best be eating 
his heart out in one of our internee camps. 

But worse is to come. I learn from Mr. Ralph Hill 
that the B.B.C. ‘has adopted a most workable and 
reasonable scheme of action”? by refusing to perform 
“old works that can be interpreted in terms of modern 
Germany (such as Brahms’s Triumphlied and Wagner’s 
Siegfried)” and that ‘“‘ German and Italian songs must be 
sung either in English or not at all.” 

So the performance of Siegfried’s Journey up the Rhine, 
of Forest Murmurs, and of that sublime Funeral March is 
going to turn listeners into. Nazis, is it ? Well, I believe 

























that some of the officials at the B.B.C. are stupid enough 
even to believe that. 

I realize that Mr. Hill’s apology for singing German 
and Italian songs in English is semi-official, and I do not 
accuse his intelligence also I say that here in all its cretinous 
inadequacy it is. “‘ At all costs it must be made clear to 
listeners that they are not listening to enemy stations, whose 
excellences of music programmes are often a bait for 
insidious propaganda.” But if listeners suppose that they 
are listening to an enemy station when they hear Che 
Gelida Manina or Du bist die Ruh’ they will soon be 
reassured by the voice of an English announcer getting 
tied up with his geographical pronunciations and realise 
the complete candour and perfect accuracy of the news 
they are hearing. Certainly, a perusal of the correspond- 
ence columns in The Radio Times leaves one with the 
impression that lunatics preponderate in this country, 
but we know the editorial temptation to print a superbly | 
fatuous letter. Therefore I refuse to believe that more 
than a few poor imbeciles would get muddled between 
enemy propaganda and our News Bulletins. 

I have a shrewd suspicion which it is of the officials at 
the B.B.C. that is responsible for this intolerable offence 
against art, and if I can obtain the necessary proof I shall 
name him. We do not want any secondhand Nazis 
interfering with the art of this country, and we are not 
fighting this war for ambitious Jacks-in-office. An ass’s 
bray is the same in English, German and Italian, but the 
beauty of a song depends on its being sung in the words 
to which it was set. Cannot the officials of the B.B.C. 
understand that behaviour like this revealed by Mr. 

Ralph Hill drags us down to the level of what we are 
fighting against ? Mr. Hill says elsewhere in his article 
that British music is rigidly excluded from Germany and 
Italy. I doubt that, but in any case British music has been 
played comparatively little in Germany or Italy for many 
years. I do know, however, that during last winter four 
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different plays of Shakespeare’s were produced in Berlin. 
However, if the Germans and Italians are foolish enough 
to debar themselves from good music merely because it is 
English that is in keeping with the destruction of art which 
is one of the major sins of Totalitarianism. Fortunately we 
with our gramcphones are independent of music on the 
wireless, and was I not right to warn you all a year before 
the war started that while it lasted your music would 
depend on your gramophones ? 


Brahms 


I think it would be fair to say that Brahms represents 
the soul of Germany more completely than any other 
composer. Beethoven’s family originated from Louvain. 
The great Bach family rose from the ashes of the Thirty 
Years’ War seeming purged of the baser German qualities. 
Mozart and Schubert were Austrian. Schumann was the 
expression of one side of the German temperament, 
Wagner (if he was a German and not half Jewish) was the 
expression of another. Brahms was utterly German, for 
the attempt to link him up with the chosen people and 
make him Abrahms has no evidence to sustain it. Like 
so many great composers he got his music from his father. 
Out of thirty great composers I find nineteen got their 
music from their fathers, ten apparently had no musical 
inheritance, and only one got his music from his mother. 
This was Grieg, whose male line was Scottish. 

The father of Brahms ran away from home in Holstein 
where his father kept an inn to take to music and finally 
became a double-bass player in a theatre orchestra in 
Hamburg. Many of us must have speculated about the 
previous history of double-bass players in theatre orchestras 
but seldom I think do we attribute the position to a 
passionate “ all for art and the world well lost.””. Brahms’s 
father was not even a good double-bass player, but in 
other respects he was rather a remarkable man for, having 
first of all married a woman seventeen years older than 
himself who knew the whole of Schiller by heart, when she 
died at the age of seventy-six he married a woman seven- 
teen years younger than himself. Johannes Brahms was 
the second child of the first marriage and was born in 
1833. As a schoolboy his inability to deal with French 
syntax begat in him a hatred of the whole French nation. 
At the same time as usual with great composers his musical 
temperament developed early taking the form of accom- 
plished piano-playing under various masters. He com- 
posed a good deal in these early years but destroyed all 
this immature work rather than publish it. 

In 1853 at the age of twenty Brahms met a Hungarian 
violinist called Remenyi who proposed that he and the 
young Hamburger should tour North Germany on foot. 
Brahms at that time was earning his living by playing in 
dance halls and doing hackwork for publishers, with the 
Bible as his recreation, was caught by the wandervégel 
notion and agreed. Finally the oddly associated pair 
reached Hanover where Remenyi introduced his young 
companion to Joachim. The great violinist, who was only 
two years older than Brahms, was already conductor of 
concerts to the King of Hanover. He immediately 
recognised the quality of Brahms and gave him introduc- 
tions to Liszt and Schumann. | Liszt at this time was ruling 
in- Weimar and he gave a’cordial welcome to Brahms and 
Remeényi, arranging a party for Raff among others to 
meet them. Brahms was invited to play some of his own 
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compositions but refused. Thereupon Liszt paid the boorish 
young Hamburger what even from the courtly and 
intensely sympathetic Liszt was the exceptional compliment 
of playing some of the works of the twenty-year-old com- 
poser. He played the E flat minor Scherzo and most of the 
C major Sonata. We have a recording of that Scherzo by 
Backhaus, but the Sonata in C which is Brahms’s opus 
one has not been recorded. The only Sonata of Brahms 
which has been recorded is the F minor, Op. 5 in a 
Columbia album by Percy Grainger. It is a lovely 
sonata, but Percy Grainger failed to bring out its beauty 
and I should like to hear it from Backhaus or Rubinstein. 
Young Brahms was apparently delighted by the perform- 
ance, and so Liszt after congratulating his young guest 
paid him the further compliment of playing to him a work 
of his own he had just finished, the Sonata in B minor. 
We have that Sonata recorded both by Horowitz and 
Cortot for H.M.V., and readers who possess either record- 
ing may care to play it through and guess at what point 
it was that Liszt turned round to look at Brahms for a sign 
of emotion and discovered that the young Hamburger was 
fast asleep. Liszt rose from the piano and left the room, 
leaving his friends to reprove Brahms for his bad manners. 
By the next morning Liszt had got over his justifiable 
annoyance, did not refer to the incident, insisted that 
Brahms should prolong his visit, and when Brahms did 
leave Weimar he presented him with a cigar case. 

The result of Liszt’s courtesy was to rouse in Brahms 
a sullen resentment. Liszt in a short time forgot all about 
the incident but Brahms became his enemy and fed the 
ridiculous controversy between the Weimar School of the 
Future with Wagner as its piéce de resistance and the con- 
servative world of music. We need not bother about that 
now. What is more interesting is to note Brahms’s typically 
German reaction to kindness and courtesy. We are hearing 
a great deal at the moment about the German claim to 
be herrenfolk, but the cold fact remains that they are at 
least a couple of hundred years behind the rest of Europe 
in civilization due to Austria’s having outshone the rest 
of the Teutonic race for so long. Every German suffers 
from this emotion which the jargon of to-day calls an 
inferiority complex. We can forgive Brahms for falling 
asleep, because he may have been worn out by the excite- 
ment of sudden recognition, but what one cannot forgive 
him is his hatred of the man who tried to help him out of 
his tiresome cloddishness. 

The next visit that Brahms’ paid was to Schumann’s 
house in Diisseldorf. He hesitated for some time before 
going there with Joachim’s introduction, for he knew he 
had behaved like a boor in Weimar and was afraid of 
again feeling like a provincial in a cosmopolitan gathering. 
D. H. Lawrence could behave like this. So could W. H. 
Davies. And so can several confréres of mine who are 
still alive. The resentment is impossible to deal with 
because the more a man tries to allay the least suspicion 
of patronage the more ungraciously his goodwill is repelled. 
Even. that great gentleman Lichnowsky, who gave orders 
to his servants that when his bell rang at the same time 
as Beethoven’s. the servants were always to answer 
Beethoven’s first achieved nothing by his consideration 
because when Beethoven by accident heard of this order 
he immediately walked out of the house. : 

Before he went to Disseldorf Brahms: stayed for a time 
with some friends who knew Schumann, and encouraged 
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by them he decided to risk the horrors of condescension. 
This time, all went well.. Schumann recognised his genius 
and after. having written nothing about music for nine 
years wrote an article hailing Brahms as one of the elect, 
which led to the publication of two piano sonatas, the 
scherzo in E flat minor, and a volume of songs. Whether 
or not Brahms fell in love with Clara Schumann during 
this visit is not clear, but one is tempted to suppose he 
did because he was so pleasant to Schumann and able so 
easily to endure what in other circumstances might have 
seemed the intolerable obligation of having been helped 
by the older man. Anyway poor Schumann went mad 
a few months later and it is hard to reject the belief that 
Brahms and Clara Schumann did fall in love during those 
two years. Those who do reject such a theory insist 
that Brahms’s devotion to her and the children was 
evidence of nothing but a noble chivalry. But this theory 
would be easier to accept if there were any instance of 
chivalry in the rest of Brahms’s life. Some of the mystery 
of this relationship is wrapped up in the First Piano 
Concerto in D minor. Apparently it was conceived 
originally as a symphony of which the first movement was 
inspired by Brahms’s horror at hearing of Schumann’s 
attempt at suicide in March, 1854. Later on that year 
he wrote to Clara Schumann that he had had a dream in 
which “TI had used my luckless symphony to make a 
piano concerto and was playing this. Made up of the 
first movement of the Scherzo, with a Finale, terrible 
difficult and grand. I was quite carried away.” The 
Concerto was finished by 1856 at latest, though it was not 
performed until 1859. Niemann says that at the head 
of that exquisite adagio of the Second Movement a motto 
originally stood Benedictus qui Venit in Nomine Domini 
which was to be interpreted as ‘‘ Blessed be he who returns 
in the name of the dear Lord (Schumann) to the deserted 
Domina (Clara Schumann) and the children bereft of their 
father.” Perhaps the simplest explanation is that Clara 
Schumann was fourteen years older than Brahms, that 
there had been the approach to a love-affair between them, 
and that the tragedy of Schumann’s madness had made 
them turn it into another kind of love. Certainly there was 
no suggestion of getting married after Schumann’s death. 

The D minor Concerto was first played in January 22nd, 
1859, at Hanover, with Joachim conducting and Brahms 
at the piano. The reception was cool. Five days later it 
was played at Leipzig with Rietz conducting and Brahms 
again at the piano. Next day Brahms wrote to Joachim: 
““T will force this hard steel*pen of Sahr’s to relate to you 
how it came about that my Concerto had here a brilliant 
and decisive failure. . I played far better than I did 
at Hanover, and the orchestra was excellent. The first 
rehearsal excited no kind of feeling either in the performers 
or the audience ; no audience came at all to the second 
and no performer moved a muscle of his face. In the 
evening, the first and second movements were listened to 
without the slightest display of feeling. At the conclusion 
three pairs of hands were brought together very slowly, 
whereupon a perfectly distinct hissing from all sides forbad 
any such demonstration... . This failure has made no 
impression whatever upon me. After all, I am only 
experimenting and feeling my way. But the hissing was 
too much.” 

Of this performance one of the leading Leipzig critics 
wrote as ‘three quarters of an hour of labouring and 
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burrowing, straining and tugging—a product of hopeless 
desolation and aridity carried to its grave.” ! 

I wish the modern musical critics:‘would have the guts to 
commit themselves as positively. Our contemporary critics, 
with one or two honourable exceptions, play peep-bo with 
the works about which they are paid to express a positive 
opinion. We may laugh at that Leipzig critic now, but 
we have only been able to do so wholeheartedly since the 
gramophone gave us the opportunity. to know the D minor. 
For years it remained a work comparatively seldom 
performed and was not enthusiastically received in Leipzig 
until 1878. Possibly Brahms’s own performance at the 
piano which Schumann described as trying to turn the 
instrument into a full orchestra, may have been partly 
responsible. Whatever popularity the Concerto achieved 
was due to Clara Schumann’s performances of it, which 
was as it should be. We have an excellent recording of it 
in an H.M.V. album by Backhaus with the B.B.C. orchestra 
under Sir Adrian Boult, but inasmuch as that recording 
has not been duplicated I suspect that this lovely work has 
not even yet become really popular. 

Very different was the reception accorded to Brahms’s 
Second Concerto in B flat major in 1880. Brahms was now 
forty-seven, recognised all over Europe, and prosperous. 
It was written in early summer, most of it in a garden at 
Isch] in the Salzkammergut. This was the year in which 
he wrote the Academic and the Tragic Overtures. The 
Concerto was first performed in Christmas week at Vienna, 
with the composer at the piano. It was an immediate 
success both there and in most of the principal cities of 
Germany except oddly enough Leipzig. No doubt if 
Brahms had had this experience at any time during the 
last ten years he would have ascribed it to the corruption 
of Leipzig by the Semitic Mendelssohn! We have a 
splendid recording of the B flat Major Concerto in an 
H.M.V. album with Schnabel and the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Adrian Boult. At the same 
time I prefer from the point of view of interpretation the 
earlier recording by Rubinstein with the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Albert Coates. As between the D minor 
and the B flat major, my own favourite remains the D 
minor but by so small a margin that I would not argue 
for a moment about the respective merits of the works both 
of which I rank above the Violin Concerto. 

It is a curious fact that none of the great composers 
since the death of Mozart has succeeded in producing 
more than one violin concerto, three of them—Brahms, 
Tschaikovsky and Sibelius—after visits to Italy. Another 
coincidence is that Brahms and Tschaikovsky were writing 
their concertos at almost the same time, Tschaikovsky at 
the beginning of 1878 and Brahms in the summer of that 
year. Brahms had visited Italy in the spring of 1878 with 
his friends Dr. Billroth and the composer Goldmark. 
It was poor Goldmark whom he accused of irreverence 
because as a Jew he had ventured to set a Lutheran psalm 
to music ! Could anything be more typically Germanic in 
its lack of breeding and logic ? Joachim was consulted by 
Brahms while he was writing his violin concerto, but he 
accepted scarcely any of Joachim’s advice. The first per- 
formance took place at the Leipzig Gewandhaus on 
January ist, 1879, all but a few days of exactly twenty 
years after the disastrous performance in the same place 
of the First Piano Concerto. Joachim played the solo part 
and Brahms conducted. It was an immediate success and 
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Joachim repeated the performance at the Crystal Palace 
on February 22nd. We have two outstanding recordings 
for the gramophone, one in a Columbia album by Szigeti 
and the Hallé Orchestra under Hamilton Harty, the 
other by Fritz Kreisler and the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra under Blech in an H.M.V. album. Both of 
course are first class performances, and if I prefer the 
Columbia that is because I have such an intense admiration 
for the playing of Szigeti. 

After writing so positively that I rated the Violin Con- 
certo lower than either cf the two Piano Concertos I 
wondered if I had not been too positive and played both 
the Szigeti Columbia performance and the Kreisler 
H.M.V. performance one after another, and I adhere to 
my opinion. In fact I have no hesitation in putting it 
below both the Elgar and the Sibelius violin concertos to 
which it has the nearest affinity. 


The other concerto Brahms wrote was the double Con- 
certo for Violin and Violoncello in A minor. It was com- 
posed in 1888 and was his last essay at orchestral music. 
For the remaining nine years of his life he devoted himself 
to chamber music, part songs, and lieder. As might be 
expected the violin part was written for Joachim, and the 
violoncello part was written for Robert Hausmann. For 
the H.M.V. album the Double Concerto is played by 
Thibaud and Casals with the Casals Orchestra of Barcelona 
conducted by Cortot, who made his name as a conductor 
before he became famous as a pianist. The Double Con- 
certo has never become a favourite work of mine and I am 
not really surprised to hear that the album which was 
published as long ago as 1929, without competitors since, 
has never become popular. It is one of those works in which 
art has failed to conceal art and to these time is ruthless. 
They often deceive the contemporary critic, who supposes 
that when a writer or a musician acknowledged by con- 
temporary opinion to be a good writer or composer 
produces a work in which there is very obvious evidence of 
writing and composing must be a great work. Fielding 
laughed at this way of judging a work of art in Tom Jones 
when he made Partridge sniff at Garrick’s acting because 
nobody would know he was acting. There is plenty of 
contemporary admiration for works of art in which the 
tremendous effort involved is only too apparent. Posterity 
is likely to find them what Taine found the description 
of a dinner party by the De Goncourts, trop de beau style 
pour des prunes, too much fine writing for plums. 


No thought like this assails us when we come to the 
four symphonies, but what is curious is the way one’s 
favourite changes. I began, like most of the public, by 
liking best the Second Symphony in D major of which we 
have recently had a really splendid performance by the 
London Symphony Orchestra under Weingartner on five 
Columbia discs. It was first performed on December goth, 
1877, by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Richter and was an immediate success, the third movement 
being encored. A fortnight later it was played in Leipzig 
with the composer himself conducting and was received 
rather coolly. Brahms, however, realised it was his con- 
ducting that was probably responsible for this, for he wrote 
to Simrock his publisher to say he was surprised at the 
comparative failure but did not think it was due to the 
work itself. Of course, he may have meant to blame the 
audience which was an old enemy of his! We had a 
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recording of the Second Symphony in pre-electric days, 
and I remember then being reproached by one of our 
readers for recommending such indigestible music for 
general consumption. I’ll wager that reader is a devotee 
by now of the Fourth Symphony which at that date he 
would probably have considered to be so indigestible as 
to be almost poisonous. 


The First Symphony in C minor was first performed at 
Carlsruhe on November 4th, 1876, a great year for music 
for it was in August of that year that the first complete 
performance of The Ring was given at Bayreuth. 
Sixteen years earlier Brahms, Joachim, and four others had 
signed a ridiculous manifesto, declaring war on the new 
music of Liszt and Wagner. So when at last Brahms’s 
First Symphony was heard it was imperative for him to 
His admirers went 
rather beyond the mark in proclaiming the First Symphony 
of Brahms to be the Tenth Symphony of Beethoven, but 
certainly no such Andante sostenuto as that of the second 
movement had been heard since Beethoven and no such 
deliberate re-writing of a great composer’s melody as was 
heard in the fourth movement had been heard since 
Beethoven wrote it himself. We have many recorded 
versions of the First Symphony—Stokowski and_ the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Weingartner and the Royal 
Philharmonic, Klemperer and the Berlin State Opera, 
Abendroth and the London Symphony Orchestra, but I 
think I shall give my vote for the H.M.V. album of Bruno 
Walter and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, and any 
reader who has not already acquired Brahms’ First 
Symphony should make a point of hearing this version 
before making his final choice. 

I hope to write more about Brahms in the near future. 


Gracie Fields 


At this moment when I am wishing to every reader of 


THE GRAMOPHONE, to every member of the staff who has 
worked under such difficult conditions to bring out the 
paper, and to every advertiser, dealer and artist the happiest 
Christmas it is possible to wish them at such a time, I 
venture to ask readers of this paper to spare a thought for 
Gracie Fields. I know nothing and care less about the 
reasons which led her to go to America, but I do know 
that no artist during this century has deserved more truly 
the gratitude and affection of her public, and I find the 
campaign against her which has been carried on by certain 
papers as foul a piece of catchpenny popularity-raking 
as I remember. There is at least one editor—and I do not 
think it will be hard to guess which I mean—who was 
intended -by nature to look after a sewage-farm, not a 
Sunday paper. Aeschylus in the Agamemnon observed that 
it was the nature of man to kick one who has fallen. We 
pride ourselves in this country on not hitting a man when 
he is down. We have compared ourselves favourably with 
Mussolini in that respect. It seems to me that Gracie Fields 
has given so generously in the past—and who that has 
records of her and our Forces last Christmas will not 
recognise this?—that the least we can do is to refrain 
from sneering. Well, ifin spite of a few lickspittle journalists 


who disgrace our profession, I shall venture on behalf of 


those who in these dark days have refreshed themselves 
from her vitality on records to wish her a happy Christmas 
and tell her we hope we shall soon be hearing her again in 
the flesh. Compton MACKENZIE. 
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BEHIND THE 


LOOKING BACK OVER THE GRAMOPHONE 


By HERBERT 


i baa came August, 1914. At the very first breath of war the 
whole trade showed signs of panic. From what we heard 
everyone’s hand was stayed. The wholesale distributors through- 
out the country advised us that they could no longer undertake 
the distribution of printed matter and posters to dealers. This 
was a bombshell, for as we were supplying our goods and the 
necessary printed matter only through these same wholesalers, 
we had no register of dealers. However, Louis Sterling acted 
promptly, and grasped the nettle. Into his office he summoned 
five men, and relating what had occurred, added, ‘‘ Now, one 
thing is certain. War or no war we are not going out of business.” 

Then he addressed himself to each of those present in turn. 

To Arthur Liedtke, our sales manager, he said—** You advise 
the factors that if they will let us have the names of their dealers, 
we will despatch printed matter to them direct each month. 
And tell them we'll have a new list of records in a few days.” 

To Arthur Brooks and Charlie Gregory, the recording chiefs, 
he said—‘“‘ Get into touch with all the publishers and see if 
they’ve got any new war songs yet, and to let us have them to 
record as fast as they get them ready.” 

To Will Forse, our factory head, he said—‘‘ Go on as usual, 
but stand by for some rush issues.” 

To me, he said—‘ Ridout, go through the catalogues for all 
the patriotic songs and selections and re-couple them in suitable 
doubles. Let the factory have them. And we shall want some 
special designs for lists and posters... . Yes, I agree, we'll 
call them ‘ War’ not patriotic records.” 

Incidentally, that war council was rather indicative of the 
flexibility of the policy and control that, to my mind, was so 
largely responsible for the development of the company’s success. 
That flexibility and the cultivation of goodwill with the trade 
were Columbia characteristics. No committees, just a few men 
who told each other, seemingly quite informally, what they 
were doing, and working under a man who had their confidence. 
Needless to say, that friendliness and understanding were reflected, 
and lastingly, throughout the rest of the organisation. 

In ten days, new war songs specially rushed through by 
friendly composers, were recorded, even before publication, the 
trade was advised of them, and inside three weeks, the first 
“* War ” records were out. Dealers jumped at them and it was 
clear from correspondence that poured in that the panic had 
been stayed and the situation saved. With an old pensioner 
and a lad of fifteen, for the rest of the war I put in many late 
nights packing and despatching supplies of printed matter to 
some 2,000 dealers each month, and enjoyed every minute of it 
because we saw the results come in so quickly. 

Those first songs of the war, by the way, were “ Here’s to 
the Day,” ‘“‘ Trumpet Voice of Motherland is Calling,” “* Boys 
in Khaki, Boys in Blue,” and ‘‘ Your King and Country Need 
You ” (not the Daily Mail song, which came later) and none of 
them lasted the war through. “ Tipperary ” and “‘ Who’s Your 
Lady Friend? ” were also in that list as the boys’ marching songs. 
All were sung either by Stanley Kirkby or Harrison Latimer, 
the latter a nom-de-plume of our old friend, Sam Harrison, the 
veteran of those pioneer days who sang into batteries of phono- 
graphs. Sam joined us later and stayed with the company until 
two or three years ago. 

War records absorbed all our attention for some months and 
even here there was evidence of our determination to be different. 
Before the end of the year we had Maggie Teyte singing for us 
the Daily Mail war song, ““ Your King and Country Want You,” 
written by Paul Rubehs, and a little later, Lilian Braithwaite 


dramatically. reciting Harold Simpson’s “ King Albert’s Reply 
to the Kaiser.” But of greater popularity were the sketches of 
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war incidents which were also rushed out during the latter part 
of 1914. My own journalistic experience came in handy here as 
well as a little knowledge gained from writing and helping to 
produce what I think must have been the first potted pantomimes 
on records—Cinderella and Dick Whittington. So I took a hand 
and wrote a number of war sketches and Arthur Brooks showed 
his extraordinary genius in producing them. 

One of the first was called ‘ With the Fleet in Action—Off 
Heligoland.”’ So far as I know it is still in the Regal list and 
I should say that to-day it is as good a laugh as anything else 
on the catalogue. What we managed to get into the three 
minutes was amazing—and amusing. There was the alarm, 
the German attack, the sinking of the enemy craft, rescue of 
survivors, rousing cheers, and then just time for “ Rule, 
Britannia.”’ It was recorded by a very small company who made 
as much noise as possible, so few in number that when in later 
years we reviewed with surprise its remarkable sales, it was 
invariably referred to as “ the battle we ran with three men and 
a boy.” 

But the most ambitious effort that Arthur Brooks and I built 
up was a double-sided record of a six-minute impression of the 
arrival of the British troops in France, which took the public 
by storm. This record was issued all over the world and over the 
best years of its sale must have easily topped a million. Other 
war sketches which sold in large numbers were “‘ The Charge of 
the London Scottish,” ‘‘ Nobby Clarke, V.C.,”’ “ The Angels of 
Mons,” and a series of three records of dramatic incidents that 
I wrote called ‘On Active Service.” 

The production of these sketches would excite all our small 
organisation at Clerkenwell Road, for every man and boy who 
could be spared was summoned to the recording room to provide 
the “‘ crowd ” effects in support of the three or four professional 
artists in the principal parts. The latter were rehearsed first and 
the sketch timed. Then the “ crowd ” was sent for and Arthur 
Brooks took the amateurs in hand, instructing them by signals 
when to “murmur” or shout interjections or cheer. We 
specialised in rousing cheers in those records. I consider the 
technique demanded and expressed in those war sketches as 
remarkable and quite as impressive as anything the B.B.C., 
with all the freedom of the microphone, have done since. Arthur 
Brooks was at his best and everything was put into them. How 
the recording stylus stood up to them was more than I could 
understand, for the din and babel in the exciting moments were 
deafening. 

It makes an interesting point to note here that it was during the 
run of these war sketches that one writer invented a new “ effect” 
of which he was very proud. He was Wilfred Virgo, really a 
tenor who made a number of excellent records. But I well 
recall his excitement when, during the course of one of his 
sketches, a band was heard in .the street, a character asked for 
the window to be opened and, as this was done, the band swelled 
up into a burst of sound. When the window was closed, the band 
softened down. Trifling? True, but soon after talkies came in 
some twenty years later, it was rather amusing to find this same 
** effect ’? being publicised and praised as showing the new and 
remarkable stage of realism that had been reached ! 

We were not alone in the production of these imaginative 
and highly coloured snapshots of war incidents, for one or two 
other companies also followed suit. Among those who contributed 
a number of these sketches to contemporary records was Charles 
Penrose, who had already successfully established himself gramo- 
phonically as a laughing comedian, and whose various records 
of “ The Laughing Policeman” must have capped the million 
sales. And at the time of writing, I am glad to see our old friend 
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Penrose still going strong as the inventor of that delicious 1adio 
piece of mock village vulgarity “* The Pig and Whistle,” which 
folk like so much they have actually tried to find it, and which 
has gone to its thirty-sixth performance. 

It was late in that same war year that, thanks to a Milan record- 
ing, we issued another symphonic work, this time Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony, the four movements cut to four sides (two 12-in. 
records). It had a good press, who were kind to us and, refraining 
from commenting upon any “ mutilation,”’ praised the effort and 
expressed the pious hope that we would follow it with the 
** Pathétique ” and others. But Tchaikovsky’s Fifth had none of 
the appeal, imaginary or real, of Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished,” and 
the records rested in our catalogue rather as a succés d’estime than 
anything else. The time was not ripe for symphonies as sym- 
phonies on the gramophone. 

By degrees our staff went to the war or were taken for war 
service, leaving only, among the heads, Louis Sterling, Arthur 
Brooks and myself. An unsuspected lung affection had placed 
me in the lowest medical category, and Arthur Brooks was 
regarded as a technical expert. Louis Sterling was an American 
citizen. Arthur Liedtke, our sales manager, was in the R.A.S.C. 
driving an army lorry, but came in occasionally to keep hold of 
the threads of business. 

A few months later our staff was augmented by Raymond 
Langley, who had been the H.M.V. impresario. He brought a 
new idea with him. The first of the war revues of Albert de 
Courville had just been produced at the Hippodrome, and 
Raymond Langley’s idea was to record the original artists in 
the show, ‘‘ Business as Usual.’”” That was when Violet Loraine 
made her first big hit, and Harry Tate put on a sketch, 
** Fortifying the Home,” which not only convulsed all London, 
but became an irresistible magnet for officers on leave. I always 
felt that sketch was funnier even than his classic ‘‘ Motoring,” 
and was only matched by another war revue sketch record, 
“* Steamer Scene” from a later Hippodrome production which 
had to be withdrawn only because it contained too realistic 
retching sounds ! 

The revue “ Business as Usual ”’ was the beginning of a long 
line of similar successes in which Columbia was to specialise for 
many years, taking the original theatre artists. Not only those 
of Albert de Courville at the Hippodrome, “ Push and Go,” 
** Razzle-Dazzle,” and all that followed there, but the Lee White, 
Clay Smith and Beatrice Lillie “ Cheep,” then “ Shell Out ” 
and the George Robey and Violet Loraine “ Bing Boys” and 
** Bing Girls,’ each with their one or two big songs that have 
come down to us to-day. We were not so lucky with J. M. Barrie’s 
only revue, “* Rosy Rapture,” it was a complete “ flop.” 

It was ‘‘ Business as Usual,”’ by the way, that began an interest- 
ing association between Albert de Courville and a writer who 
called himself “‘ F. W. Mark,” this masking an identity that I 
think has never been disclosed, although known, of course, to 
the immediate circle. “‘ F. W. Mark” wrote some of the songs 
in “* Business as Usual,’’ among them ‘* When We’ve Wound Up 
the Watch on the Rhine,” ‘‘ Mary from Tipperary,” “‘ The 
Arms of the Army for Me,” ‘‘ But Are We Downhearted? ”’ and 
** Come on, You Boys of London Town.” I ought to add here 
that Hermann Darewski was responsible for the very tuneful 
music of this as for several of the later shows. 

Well, * F. W. Mark” wrote a number of songs for various 
de Courville productions and some of the material, I believe. 
And when it came to recording, he was so interested in what 
to him was a new experience that he asked to be allowed to 
write a special descriptive sketch for the gramophone. He called 
it ‘‘ The Old Country.” Not only that, but he enshrined Arthur 
Brooks and his own recording impressions in one of his essays 
to be found in his book “ Cloud and Silver.” 

Now you may have guessed his identity. Here’s the proof. 
Take the initials of the nom-de-plume—F.W.M. The previous 
letter in the alphabet to each is E.V.L. “‘ Mark” is t!.e apostle 
preceding ‘‘ Luke’ (Lucas). And you have one of our greatest 
light essayists, E. V. Lucas, engaged in war-time revue. 
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‘Fhose war-time theatre shows produced a nice crop of 
immediate selling titles and even if not all the shows themselves 
were enormous profitmakers there was invariably at least onc 
song in each that became a hit and went on selling for years 
afterwards, some of them flowering into classics that make a 
treasured pot-pourri to-day. Take the “ Bing Boys,’’ which gave 
us that well-nigh immortal Clifford Grey and Nat D. Ayer 
number, “‘ If You Were the Only Girl in the World ” and the 
almost as popular “ Another Little Drink.” I heard our old 
record of “The Only Girl” a few days ago, and although 
twenty-five years old the recording of the voices of Violet Loraine 
and George Robey was amazingly good. The wonder-show of 
the war was, of course, ‘* The Maid of the Mountains ” and this 
was one o! the few productions in which almost every song was 
a plum, after the manner of the older musical comedies. In this 
were the Waltz Song, with Jose Collins at her peak, and Thorpe 
Bates creating a sensation with his ‘* Live for To-day” and 
** A Bachelor Gay,” the three top-notchers of the play. 


One thing always surprised me, that no one capitalised on 
records the phenomenal “* Chu Chin Chow.”” We made a record 
of two artists in the show—Aileen D’Orme singing “ Any Time’s 
Kissing Time,” and Frank Cochrane in the Cobbler’s Song, and 
did remarkably well with them. But, so far as I remember, 
nothing outside those two numbers was ever recorded by the 
origina! artists. 


In other revues during these years we recorded an array of 
stars that to the public must have been bewildering in their 
scintillating brilliance. Names like Delysia, Odette Myrtil, 
Beatrice Lillie, Gertrude Lawrence, Margaret Bannerman, 
Shirley Kellogg, Daphne Pollard, Phyllis Monkman, Maggie 
Teyte, Yvonne Arnaud, Teddie Gerard, Maisie Gay, Lee White 
and Clay Smith, Jack Buchanan, Jack Hulbert, Leslie Henson, 
Nelson Keys, Ralph Lynn, Fred Duprez, Billy Leonard, Walter 
Williams—all names that must conjure up fragrant memories of 
gay shows. 

Many of these are happily still with us, but as I correct these 
proofs comes news that Walter Williams, at the age of 53, was 
killed at the end of October by a bomb in a London street. One 
of his personal song successes was “‘ K.K.K.Katy.” 


This policy of recording the original theatre artists was con- 
tinued by Columbia over many years, and although it was costly, 
it was undeniably profitable, as well as wonderful prestige- 
building publicity. The great scoops of early war days were 
followed by ‘“ The Lilac Domino,” “‘ Monsieur Beaucaire,” 
Delysia in ‘* As You Were,” and still later by “* No, No, Nanette ”’ 
with Binnie Hale, Fred and Adele Astaire in ‘“‘ Lady, Be Good,” 
and a large number of others. It says much for the pre-vision 
of Ray Langley, who engineered all these shows for Columbia, 
that although he had to make up his mind and snap them up 
either before the first night or within twenty-four hours of it, 
we were lucky enough to strike very few “ duds.” 


** Rose Marie ” was the first of the big musical plays that meant 
anything at Drury Lane, a previous production, ‘‘ Shanghai,” 
apparently not convincing Londoners that Old Drury was the 
rightful home of musical plays. ‘“‘ Rose Marie ”’ curiously enough 
too, was the last to be recorded before electric recording came in. 
The first production in the new microphone era was the “‘ Charlot 
Show ” at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, in which Jessie Matthews 
made her big sensation, and this also was the first to be recorded 
in a theatre ; at special sessions on the stage, of course, not 
during actual performance. We were not sufficiently advanced 
to attempt that. The first Drury Lane production recorded in the 
theatre was ‘“‘ The Desert Song,” also done on the stage. These 
things have a historic interest, for they represented the first 
efforts to capture the natural theatre or concert-hall atmosphere, 
as against the stiffer, regimented, and somewhat artificial technique 
of the recording studios. But I am anticipating events a little 
too rapidly. These events only fell into their proper places ten 
years later. 


(To be continued.) 
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(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Rachmaninov and Philadelphia Orchestra (Ormandy) : 
Third Piano Concerto in D minor (Rachmaninov). 
H.M.V., DB5709-12 DBS5713 (12 ins., 33s.). Auto 
DBS8816, DB8817-20. Album No. 347. 

This replaces the recording the composer made with the L.S.O. 
(1932). There is an album, which I have not seen (I may 
perhaps mention, for the sake of the new readers who are always, 
to our pleasure, appearing, that the conditions of record-supplying 
make it impossible for me ever to see albums, so I cannot know 
what information or views they give : often valuable and inter- 
esting matter, I am sure). 

The composer as pianist is irresistible. No one could more 
truly expound the wealth of device, of pianistic attack and gallant 
colouring, that makes this concerto stand out: that, rather than 
any consistently moving melodic material or gripping con- 
struction. The ability to float over the surface of his world is 
supreme. It would be difficult to find a simpler yet subtler opening 
than this, and a pianist who would launch the idea more featly. 

The matter on the latter part of side 1, and the early part of 
side 2, marks at once a little difference between the second 
concerto and this, and also a similarity ; a similarity, in that the 
invention weakens and the decoration becomes prolific without 
much significance—a characteristic of the composer’s which is 
so familiar that we let it pass, for the sake either of the merely 
pianistic interest (which always engages the ear of any old 
pianist, however feeble), or of the space-covering capacity, from 
which students of composition can learn a good deal. There 
are these small stretches of padding in all the works (and not 
of this composer only). And there are always the Preludes 
concealed in the pudding (e.g., side 3). The difference lies more 
in the mood of this movement, which seems but to pay tribute 
to the remembered darker shades of No. 2, and to pass on to a 
lighter phase of living. 

The first movement takes four sides, the Intermezzo two, and 
the finale three. The second movement is a charmer of yearning 
moods, deep harmonies, rich scoring : a beautiful combination of 
all these. There is a note of wildness in the piano’s attack on side 
5 which is always refreshing ; the harmonic usage has also a 
tang that I welcome, as tending to drive deeper into experience 
rather than into (as so often one feels) the realm of pianistic 
spinning around smallish ideas. This feeling develops as the 
finale proceeds. Here the treatment of earlier themes is attractive. 
Most people will more immediately enjoy the flamboyant festi- 
vity ; but still for me the best feature is the deployment of 
pianistic device, the swirl and technical skill (last half of side 7, 
for instance), which makes one purr with pleasure, even if 
nothing very much is happening within. Side 8 does not bring 
a development in size or feeling : this is too much the old familiar 
line of goods which even thirty years ago was wearing thin : 
the gilt is there, but not much gingerbread remains. Something 
for everybody in this work : and for all, I believe, piano tone and 
orchestral recording that will delight. 


N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Toscanini): Leonora Over- 
ture No. 3 (Beethoven). H.M.V. DB5703-4 (12 ins., 
14s. 8d.). 

This is the paragon of Beethoven’s overtures: the tone-poem 
of the opera’s motive, dramatic, able to stand alone. With the 
briefest knowledge of the plot, surely everyone who enviably 
comes newly to the work must be thrilled and delighted, not 
least in the weight and dignity of this recording. The only 
element that comes a little stiffly, in the N.B.C. people, is the 
slightly hard-featured quality of the tone ; and in this record, 
even with fibre, the percussion is tough indeed. There is a 
pronounced difference from e.g., the kind of tone we get in the 
best L.P.O. recordings. It is not a matter of volume, which in the 
Americans is strongly to be welcomed. It is quality, the finest 
timbres, I am thinking about. 

I see that my colleague Peter Reed, of the American Music 
Lover, counts up at least fourteen recordings, of which he names 
the Mengelberg, Schalk and Walter as “ unquestionably the 
best.” I mention this because I doubt if I could undertake to 
compare the fourteen, and Mr. Reed’s judgment so often chimes 
with mine that anyone wishing to eliminate some of the com- 
petitors may like to have his opinion. He was reviewing yet 
another by the Minneapolis Orchestra (Col.). 

I have elsewhere suggested that some of the grandeur of the 
overture seems to me to lie in its being both personal—in using 
the hero’s song, e.g., and impersonal: we are reminded of wider 
drama and conflict than that within the pages of the libretto or 
the proscenium of the stage. Perhaps there is even matter for 
the imagination in such music, amid the world-conflict of these 
times. And what a great artist we realise Beethoven to be, every 
time we hearken with the spirit to those hints and foreshadowings 
whether it be melodically (as the opening descent suggests the 
beginning of Florestan’s air), or spiritually, as he forecasts the 
triumph of right, in such firm, strong uplifting music. For that 
side of it Toscanini’s precision and loftiness of spirit alike conspire 
to make the record impressive both in the drama of the first two 
sides, having a climax in the trumpet without, a stroke which I 
have compared to knocking upon the door, in Macbeth. There 
are moments near the end of side 3 of as fine as any building 
Toscanini has ever done, and the wild outburst of joy on side 4 
is worth summing up all one’s expectation for. This excitement 
could scarcely be more brilliantly freed ; but again, I gently pine 
for this volume and style, with another recording chamber, which 
might give just what I feel is lacking—a sense of resilience. Apart 
from that, some of the effects are mighty. I may mention (since 
even the Corrigenda of Tovey’s great volumes of analyses does not 
mention it) that the belief that the order of the Leonoras, in actual 
composition, was 2, 3, 1 has been examined by Braunstein (whom 
Mr. Newman supported in articles in May and June, 1939, 
developing also fresh matter) ; and it would appear that the 
order 1, 2, 3, is more probably correct, after all. I believe the 
composer’s imaginative power reached a height in No. 3 which 
no other overture has touched ; and whoever modestly seeks to 
grow to Beethoven’s height by living in this work, whether 
through the medium of this or another recording he may prefer, 
will arise a richer music-lover than when he sat down to the 
joyful task. : 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler): Waltz, Espana 
(Waldteufel). Bgogg (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

A good lush recording, with just a slight edge of empty-hall, 
for my liking. I get also a tiny hum before the music starts. I 
suppose there may be some fandom of Strauss v. Waldteufel ? 
The Spanishry of this sample need not annoy us, though it might, 
I think, cause a little grinding of native teeth. The middle 
section rather flops out of the picture, as was apt to happen 








with this composer. He had not Chabrier’s gusto and con- 
trivance, but it’s good enough for its purpose: which, Fiedler 
seems to reckon, is to waltz to, without any hesitations, rubatos, 
or fallals. If you like it that way, here is a good strong recording. 

A word of gratitude, not, I hope, too belated, to this orchestra 
for devoting the proceeds of a festival of British music, directed 
by Koussevitzky, to the Myra Hess National Gallery concerts, 
which have greatly benefited the Musicians’ Benevolent Fund. 
Thank you, brethren, for this typical piece of American generosity ! 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler); New Vienna 
Waltz (J. Strauss). H.M.V. Bg113 (10 ins., 3s. 8d.). 

Op. 342, like many of the waltzes, starts with a jaunty square- 
dance step, in the best spirit of the old dapper hub-of-the-universe 
spirit, to taste which again must always be a pleasure, though 
shot with sorrow as we think of Vienna to-day. One or two 
harmonies have the authentic tang of nostalgia—even if it be 
only for a world we have dreamed of, not experienced. The very 
full, forward, ringing tone asks, I think, for a steel needle (though 
the volume and vividness with good fibre is most gratifying). A 
small disc seems about sufficient for these Strausses : the variety 
then just about lasts out its welcome, and does not, as in some of 
the twelve inchers, outlast it, for me. An excellent account of 
the music, in the straightforward Bostonian fashion which is now 
so familiar. 

Salon Orchestra (N. Shilkret): Humoresque, Op. 10, No. 2 
and Romance, Op. 5 (Tchaikovsky, arr. Shilkret). H.M.V. 
Bgtoo. (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

Arrangements of piano pieces, of the salon of around-1870, 
and so suitable for translation into terms of more highly-coloured 
emotion. The tones of the instruments are chosen more for 
individual telling quality than for smoothness of blend. They 
come out best in the quickstep middle part of the Romance. 
In the much-played Humoresque they supply piquancy. The 
middle section of this, I am told, is a French folktune. The 
recording can thus be sufficiently enjoyed if one remembers 
that this is not the older kind of pier or cure-house salon band, 
but that the day demands a more pointed, perky and to some, 
doubtless, pleasing pungency. 


COLUMBIA 

London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): Symphony 
No. 38 in D Major, “ Prague.” Ks504 (Mozart). Col. 
LXg11-3 (12 ins., 22s.). Auto LX8502-4. 

A performance of quiet strength and the finest feeling, which 
satisfies me fully. 

The work was first heard, at Prague in 1787, when Figaro was 
all the rage. Mozart found the Praguers “‘ flying- about with such 
delight to the music of my Figaro, transformed into quadrilles 
and waltzes.’’ Not Figaro, but Giovanni (later), is the thought 
(in spite of the thematic resemblance in bars 5, 6): the 
prelude (unusual with Mozart), spacious, leisurely, solemn, with 
its minor-key second element, makes it a little difficult to break 
off at the Allegro and take quite another line of feeling. Exposi- 
tion and development (the latter highly contrapuntal) are on 
side 2. The weaving develops from the opening of the Allegro, 
from the violin figure in bars 5-7, and from the octave wind 
figure (not very clearly heard here) which begins with the leap 
upward, immediately following this. ‘Some development has 
begun even before the second subject, which is a song-like 
pendant, appears (just over one-third of the way in). Such close 
weaving as this is worth much discipline. It is not the only kind 
Mozart offers, and it is certainly not the most immediately 
attractive, for some. Its tremendous concentration of technique 
and thought puts it on one of the highest pinnacles of art. 

The slow movement is scored for the small orchestra of strings 
and wind only (the only brass being the two horns ;_ the work has 
no clarinets). The wind sounds a trifle small, but the delicacy is 
vital. I remember Mr. Grew’s remarking on the difference 
between this exquisite 6/8 motion and the sort of lazy, even 
smarmy 6/8 we have been smothered with for the last hundred 
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years, in so many salon pieces, organ pastorales, and the like, 
down to sentimental songs. The sentiment here is at once open 
and reserved : the more reserved, I feel, at the minor-key episode : 
yet there is a poignant undercurrent here, different from the 
sensibility of the movement’s opening, which itself is sufficiently 
keen for the heart of anyone who thinks of music as it is and as it 
was a century and a half ago. 

This movement is one of the vital documents for any lover of 
Mozart, who wants to find the man behind the music. Beecham 
and his players touch its beauty with the most affectionate 
fingers. 

The finale (one side: the 1st movement, by the way, runs on 
to 3) will be found to provide the most remarkable mixture of 
lightness and force : the major-minor alterations, which pervade 
the whole work, exhibit the outward elements of the perfect 
athlete, in bone, muscle and flesh ; within is the inward nervous 
power that rules all. Beecham has not striven for any great 
production of tone. That the Mozart-lover will understand and 
appreciate. Some might like rather more ; but coming from the 
great weight—rightly used—of the Rachmaninov, the smaller 
orchestra and restrained volume of the Mozart is intensely 
refreshing, in its own world of power, to which it is always a joy 
to attune ourselves. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (Mitropoulos) Coriolan 
Overture (Beethoven). Col. LXg14 (12 in., 7s. 4d.). 

Yet another Coriolanus imperiously demands the ear, and takes 
it most agreeably, as regards strength and forthrightness. I find 
the balance not always quite perfect (e.g., the brass, early), and 
the outline rather hard ; but dignity demands, you will agree, 
a certain starkness in the music. A trifle of even playing about 
half an inch from the end of side 1 is not a great matter. The 
general thrust and all-through quality please me. Other readings 
make more of the contrast between Coriolanus and (if we accept 
the usual interpretation) his mother, the tormented hero and the 
feminine spirit faced with the same problem. But the feminine 
quality is fine here, and I think the simplicity of the reading will 
please most people. The style of the recording is very good: 
clarity is eminent, and the tone comes more genially than in the 
Toscanini record, without that one’s rather difficult hardness. 


Chicago Symphony Orchesta (Stock): Danse Macabre 
(Saint-Saéns). Col. LXg1o (12 in., 7s. 4d.). 

Stock, 5. 1872, has been with the Chicagoans since 1901 
(first as assistant to Thomas, then as chief conductor since 1905). 
His orchestra has not been very much heard of late on records. 
This one replaces the early-electrical L. number of Wood’s 
making. I don’t think (from memory) that it comes quite up 
to the excitement of Stokowski’s performance and» recording. 
All is solid, ample, but rather stiff. The solo bit for the fiddle, 
for instance, could .be more ghostly. I suppose one might 
fluctuate between the opinions that it ought to be tenuous, for 
ghosts, and bony, for skeletons. I like well the bit when the old 
man has his touch of the classical, and threatens fugality (side 1. 
two-thirds). The chamber’s resonance shows up too much here. 
Rather heavy-handed, I’m afraid, on the whole. 


DECCA 
A. W. Ketelbey and His Concert Orchestra: (five 10 in.., 
12s. 34d.—and all by Ketelbey). 
F7615. In the Moonlight: In a Monastery Garden 
(with male chorus). 
F7616. *Appy ’Ampstead (Cockney Suite) : Ina Persian 
Market (with male chorus). 
F7617. Gallantry: Sanctuary of the Heart (with male 
chorus). 
F7618. Bells across the Meadow: The Sacred Hour 
(with male chorus). 
F7619. Jungle Drums: In a Chinese Temple Garden 
(with male chorus). 
A representative selection of the composer’s works, including 
some new to me. I shall not be expected to say much about 
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them. That might be an interesting task for the. new William 
Morris Musical Society, founded. to study “the. relationship 
between music and social conditions,” and “ the varying functions 
in society which music has been called upon to perform at 
different stages of social development.” Most of these pieces 
were issued in two Columbia albums of eight records each, a 
good many years ago. The Hampstead one includes a neat 
moment of concertina-imitation, and a reminiscence of (I think) 
the Donauwellen waltz. The Persian Market is the kind of thing 
that Nervo and Knox dance to. (I see the Bostonians have also 
done this—played, not danced.) The men sing lustily, and there 
are bits of solo vocal tone in other pieces. Gallantry “ features ” 
cello and fiddle solos, with piano. The only dictionary reference 
I can find does not give Mr. Ketelbey’s age. He has been a 
theatre conductor, and has written a comic opera, produced 
in 1900, and a Concertstiick for piano and orchestra, a piano and 
wind quintet which won the Costa prize, and, I read: ‘‘ many 
popular pieces under the pen-name of Anton Vodorinski.”” The 
pieces can be regarded as well named, except, perhaps, The 
Sacred Hour: I mildly opine that in this line nothing is sacred. 
The recording, of a smallish orchestra is of the full-blown, 
plenty-for-money type that befits the music. W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


*Hephzibah and Yehudi Menuhin : Rondo in B minor, 
Op. 70 (Schubert). H.M.V. DB3583-4 (12 in., 14s. 8d.). 

Beneath the high spirits and elaborate virtuoso decorations of 
this piece Schubert’s music is fitfully apparent. It 1s very far 
from being the best Schubert and, frankly, not the sort of piece 
I should want to hear again—this on the strength of the first two 
parts, which are all that I have received. A final verdict cannot 
therefore be given: for on Parts 3 or 4, or both, Schubert may 
surprise one with a captivating tune. The recording seemed to me 
hard and unsympathetic ; the playing, though full of dash and 
glitter, perhaps the same, even granted the defects of the record- 
ing. I wonder if this piece would ever have survived had Schubert’s 
name not been attached to it? 


Kentner (piano): Scherzo and March (Liszt) ; Children’s 
Pieces (Book 4, Nos. 22-33, 32 and 42) (Béla Bartok). 
Col. DX988, 9 (12 in., gs. gd.). 


No stars given to this piece of music, written in Liszt’s middle 
years, in Sitwell’s book: and yet it seems to me one of the most 
amazing things he ever did. The form is unusual: for the March 
is the Trio of the Scherzo and the recapitulation of the Scherzo 
links them both together, and shows the relation of one to the 
other. 

The whole piece is Macabre to a degree, from the sinister thuds 
and mutters at the start to the orgiastic finale. It is a veritable 
Dance of Death. 

After fiery cascades of notes—some of them like the ringing of 
““hell’s bells —a well defined theme emerges and is treated with 
wonderful resource. Sometimes the music grows stealthy and 
ominous (Part 2), but we are soon again plunged into a witches’ 
cauldron of sound. At length the Scherzo dies away in an evil 
mutter the March begins. It comes from a distance, hard and 
ruthless, a sort of funeral march that rejoices in the slaughter of 
an adversary. How different this from the sugary sort of Trio 
I thought Liszt might give us! The March reaches a frenzied 
climax and then dies away. The astonishing recapitulation 
follows: in which, it seems, evil spirits dance round the corpse 
and harshly rejoice in their triumph. 

I have been tempted—mea culpa—into a “‘ literary ” description 
of music that really cannot be described: but it is so remarkably 
vivid and dramatic in its impact that the impulse could not be 
avoided. 

Has Liszt ever written with greater. magic for the keyboard 
than here? He makes a veritable orchestra of the piano, and it 
seems supernatural that two hands and some hammers and strings 
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should produce the astounding volume and variety of sound that 
we have here. 

Kentner’s playing is phenomenal. He plays, indeed, as one 
inspired. It is a tribute to him that my hair almost rose as I 
considered what this piece would have sounded like under Liszt’s 
fingers—and what he would have looked like—the devil a monk 
would be, indeed. The recording is magnificent. 

After this most exciting experience—which no one must miss— 
I could give scant attention to the Bartok pieces. But I know 
them well as most charming and delightful miniatures, and. 
Kentner plays them with complete understanding. I hope he will 
give us more of them and also some of the “‘ Ten Easy Pieces ” 
which, like these others, are by no means so easy. 

Perhaps I ought to say that the ‘“‘ Children’s Pieces ” are all— 
I think—founded on Hungarian folk tunes: each one being given 
its poetic and appropriate setting. 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson : Sheep May Safely 
Graze (Bach, arr. Howe) ; Arrival of the Queen of Sheba 
(Handel, arr. Easdale). Col. DXgg2 (12 in., 4s. 104d.). 


It is not always easy to “ bring out ” the tune in Miss Howe’s 
piano solo transcription of the captivating air from Bach’s 
‘* Birthday Cantata ” (Oxford Press), but that difficulty vanishes 
in a two-piano arrangement. It is not the fault of these most 
able artists that one grows a little weary of the sergeant-major- 
minded bass—the persuasive nature of the piano is to blame for 
that: but this criticism should not be allowed to weigh against 
the appeal of a really entrancing piece of music. 

Everyone knows Sir Thomas Beecham’s arrangement and 
recording of the ‘‘ Arrival of the Queen of Sheba.” Is he, by the 
way, responsible for a title which is absent from Handel’s score? 
It is hardly credible that the august queen should arrive in so 
sprightly and quick-time a fashion! The outriders of her train 
perhaps! or perhaps just an interlude by Handel. Anyway it is a 
gay and lively piece of music and played with any amount of 
spirit by the two artists. I hope they will draw largely on their 
repertoire—which is full of good things—for our delight.. Admir- 
able recording. 


Moiseiwitsch (piano): Liebestraum No. 3: Nocturne 
in E flat, Op. 9, No. 2 (Chopin). H.M.V. C3197 (12 in., 
4s. 104d.). 

If Moiseiwitsch is responsible for his choice of repertoire he 
really should not ask the public to pay an increased price for two - 
pieces of music which they can buy in many other interpretations, 
and then play them in a style below his usual high level of artistry. 
Anyone might make the little splash he makes in the Liszt: but 
the cadenzas should partake of the spirit of the piece and not be 
turned on like a hose. This is a very patchy performance, with 
few poetic moments. The Chopin is merely dull. All this is a pity 
because the piano tone is most excellently and vitally recorded. 

I hope this pianist will give us better value next time. 


Florence Hooton (piano) and Gerald Moore (piano): Suite 
Italienne (Stravinsky—Piatigorsky). Decca X263-4 (two 
12 in., 12s.). 


The label conceals the fact that this Suite is an arrangement, 
made in 1934, from the composer’s Pulcinella, a ballet with songs 
after Pergolesi. The movements are Introduction and Aria: 
Largo and Tarantella (X263). Serenata: Minuet and Finale 
(X264). 

Most of us know little more of Pergolesi than, vaguely, the Stabat 
Mater, La Serva Padrona, and, more positively, the song Tre giornt 
son che Nina (which he did not write!). But it soon becomes clear, 
and is abundantly so by the time the Finale arrives, that Stra- 
vinsky’s personality is uppermost: the Suite is indeed Pergolesi 
(some way) after Stravinsky. Little of the sentimental charm 
said to be characteristic of Pergolesi’s music remains ;.. more, 
perhaps, of his Neapolitan humour. The Aria must. certainly: ° 
have been a humorous piece and the Serenata a sentimental one 
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The opening of the Minuet is the most tuneful moment and the 
most diverting the acid Tarantella. It is not easy to say how much 
the ordinary music lover would enjoy this Suite. It is exceedingly 
well played and well recorded and will be acceptable to admirers 
of Stravinsky’s constant changes of direction. Others would be 
well advised to hear the records first before making up their 
minds. 


Ida Haendel (violin), Adela Kotowska (piano): Gipsy Airs 
Zigeunerweisen-Sarasate). Decca Kg4o (12 in., 4s. 10}d.). 
There have been, and are, many youthful violinists with amazing 
technique: but I can remember none who gave me quite the 
thrill this record has done. To begin with the recording itself is 
superlatively good. The exquisite singing tone of the muted 
E string at the start of Part 2 is something to marvel at. Neither 
here, nor anywhere else, is there anything of the slight whine 
that is still found in some violin records. 

Was it not Ida Haendel who gave a remarkable performance 
of the Beethoven Violin Concerto some time ago? She seems to 
have everything a violinist needs. Purity and brightness of tone, 
passion, style, flexibility, and amazing facility : which is practically 
a description of Sarasate’s own playing! The music, plentifully 
embroidered, gives “ the spirit of Spanish dance translated into 
terms of the violin virtuoso.” 

Regular readers will know how little I care for fireworks, but 
this astounding performance—and its recording—have entirely 
carried me away. I am eager to hear a recording of some con- 
siderable work by Miss Haendel. It will be an event. 


Cedric Sharpe (cello) and Gerald Moore (piano): Ave 
Maria (Bach - Gounod — Squire) and Berceuse de 
* Jocelyn ” (Godard), F7627. Londonderry Air (arr. 
Tertis) and Largo (Handel—Sharpe), F7628. La Cin- 
quantaine (Marie) and Elégie (Massenet), F7629. 
Serenade (Pierné) and Chant Sans Paroles (Tschai- 
kovsky), F7631. Le Cygne (Saint-Saéns) and Aprés un 
réve (Fauré), F7630. Decca F7627-31 (five 10 in., 12/34). 

As anticipated the third member of the Murdoch-Sammons- 
Sharpe trinity now makes his contribution, and so this charming 
idea of a recital from each one reaches its conclusion. I hope they 
will now play together a series of popular trios. The present 
recital contains some inequalities. Cedric Sharpe’s rich and 
smooth cantabile tone is naturally most appealing in the slow pieces, 
notably in Le Cygne and the Elégie, but some of the quicker music 
could have been more lightly played and recorded—the Chant 
Sans Paroles for example. 

It is a bit of a change to have to criticise Gerald Moore, but I 
should never have guessed it was this grand accompanist who 
was playing in that hard and hurried way at the opening of 
the Godard Berceuse—a moment later he is himself again 
Very odd. Nor can I understand Mr. Sharpe doing violence—in 
his arrangement not his playing—to Handel’s long-suffering 
Largo. It.is easier to forgive Squire’s twiddle which deals Bach’s 
corpse another blow after Gounod has finished with it—or is 
Gounod responsible for that too? 

Watson Forbes (viola), Maria Korchinska (harp): Sonata 
for Viola and Harp (Bax) ; Two Folk Tunes (Alwyn). 
Decca Kg41-3 (12 in., 14s. 74d.). 

Bax’s harp and viola Sonata, written in 1927, will come as a 
shock to those who think of the harp as the universal provider of 
celestial arpeggios. It is treated throughout this Sonata with the 
greatest resource and ingenuity and in a manner which yields 
effects of great beauty. Considering the limited colour appeal of 
both viola and harp the work is indeed a tour-de-force, but it is also 
a fine and moving piece of music. The modal scherzo is perhaps 
the most immediately attractive movement. It is the second 
movement and opens with a charming tune on the harp which 
takes on a graver character at the start of Part 3, where it is heard 
on the lower compass of the viola with a luminous harp accom- 
paniment above. There is a moving and rhapsodic slow movement 
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—the emotional climax of the whole work—and an exceedingly 
vigorous finale. I am not yet on easy terms with the first movement, 
but I have no doubt repeated hearings would make me so. 

The four movements are linked and have thematic affinity 
and, as Cobbett says, ‘‘ one could easily imagine that the composer 
had some Celtic or Northern saga in mind.” I wonder if we have 
Walter Yeomans to thank for this novel and refreshing issue. How 
we shall miss that discerning mind. 

Apart from a slight accident to the viola at the end of Part 1— 
the recording, too, does not seem so good here as later—both 
artists give what must be a very fine performance of the work, 
the harpist excelling in her very difficult part. The spare side is 
filled with an attractively romantic Norwegian tune and a less 
attractive Irish one of the jig type, but variously treated. They 
make pleasant hearing. 


SONGS 


John McCormack (tenor), Gerald Moore (piano): Still 
Night, Holy Night: Legend—Christ in His Garden. 
H.M.V. DA1755 (10 in., 4s. 104d.). 

Will Stiller Nacht, heilige Nacht be heard in Germany this 
Christmas? Surely their love for the old song cannot have died 
out of the hearts of the Germans, however much they are exhorted 
to worship strange gods. I have a little Viennese musical box 
on the top of which angels solemnly gyrate as it plays this tune— 
a tune which recalls the kindly Germany we used to know. But, 
of course, it is everybody’s tune and it loses nothing in John 
McCormack’s experienced voice ; and how fine his diction is. 
There are few singers who could invest the words “his patient 
head ” with such pathos as McCormack does in “‘ Christ in His 
Garden.”” And how perfectly he understands the difference 
between sentiment and sentimentality. His voice is well recorded 
but, in my white-label copies, the accompaniments sound distant 
and laboured. 


Webster Booth (tenor): The Star of Bethlehem: The 
Holy City (Weatherley-Adams). H.M.V. C3196 (12 in., 
4s. 104d.). 

This record will deserve the immense popularity it is sure to 
achieve. Every single word of each song is made to sound clear 
and distinct, with the result that one gets a peculiar pleasure 
from the songs. They are, of course, intensely sentimental: but 
they are free from the morbid sentimentality of the stuff provided 
for the crooners. This is honest-to-God sentimentality written 
with conviction and so sung by Webster Booth’s charming voice. 
If his diction is so outstandingly good, what is to prevent other 
singers equalling him? But he must guard against a very slight 
tendency to tenorial pronunciation. The recording is excellent. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra: Bless this house 
(Brahe) and A perfect day (Jacobs-Bond). Parlophone 
RO20490 (10 in., 4s. 104d.). 

After writing down the name of the artist and the titles of these 
songs there seems really nothing left to say: for these details 
speak for themselves to those who wish to hear. The recording is 
good and the orchestral accompaniments are tastefully done. 

But I myself am waiting for the greater Tauber to make himself 

heard. ; 


Keith Falkner (baritone) and Gerald Moore (piano): (a) 
Birds in the high hall garden, (4) O let the solid 
ground (Somervell), and Summertime on Bredon 
(Peel). H.M.V. Bgog5 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 


Many of us will feel much gratitude to Keith Falkner for giving 
us badly needed records of worthy English songs. Somervell’s 
** Maud ” song cycle is the best thing he wrote in this kind, the 
music faithfully following and reflecting the sentiments of the 
poems and being full of this composer’s really charming vein of 
melody. With the delightful accompaniment to Birds in the high 
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hall garden most artistically played, Falkner’s interpretation needs 
only just a little more tenderness to make it perfect. That emotion 
would have to be very skilfully applied to avoid sentimentality, but 
I feel sure he could do it. The dramatic second song is finely 
done. I wish we could be given the whole of this cycle and the 
lovely Shropshire Lad one as well. At the same time Graham 
Peel’s setting of Summertime on Bredon is more successful than the 
slightly fussy one by Somervell ; but all the rest of his Housman 
cycle—Falkner recorded The street sounds to the soldier’s tread last 
month—is good and truly vocal. 

Gerald Moore excels again in the Peel song and the singer 
conveys the tragic drama with a sure touch. Recording and 
balance are excellent. 


David Lloyd (tenor) and Chorus with Band of H.M. Welsh 
Guards : All Through the Night and March of the Men of 
Harlech. Col. DB1966 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 


David Lloyd is now serving in the Welsh Guards—where he 
must be a great acquisition—and this fine recording is a pleasant 
souvenir of their association. ‘‘ All Through the Night ” is one 
of those grandly simple tunes that can never grow stale and it is 
particularly moving sung by a male choir and a soloist with such 
a lovely voice as David Lloyd. The ‘‘ March of the Men of Har- 
lech ” is tremendously rousing. Apart from the fiery fervour of 
soloist and choir the Welsh Guards Band provides a thrilling 
accompaniment in which side drum, trumpet, and cymbal play 
a notable part. Not only Welsh hearts will be stirred by this vital 
record. 


David Lloyd (tenor): O Loveliness Beyond Compare 
(“Magic Flute”) ; Speak for Me to My Lady (“ Don 
Giovanni ”’) (Mozart). Col. DX983 (12 in., 4s. 1043d.). 


The impossibility of reading proofs last month made it appear; 
I am afraid, that the Magic Flute (“‘O Loveliness Beyond Com- 
pare’) and the Figaro (‘‘ I Remember ’’) arias were linked to- 
gether on one disc. The labelling above will now make the 
situation clear: David Lloyd and Joan Cross are united only in 
artistry ! 

Don Ottario’s ‘‘ // mio tesoro’’ proved too much for the tenor 
at the first performance of Don Giovanni at Vienna and Mozart 
obligingly provided him with ‘Dalla sua pace’ instead. It 
remains an exceedingly difficult aria and one that soon informs 
the listener as to whether the tenor’s production is good and his 
technique adequate. David Lloyd soon satisfies us on both these 
points. His long held notes are without any suspicion of wobble, 
his foviture are clearly done and phrased. Moreover, he makes the 
sententious and despicable Ottario seem quite human in the 
mixture of tenderness and fire which he discovers in the music. 
His diction alone needs clearer definition. Accompanying and 
recording are excellent. This young artist is a born Mozart 
singer. 


Joan Cross with Sadler’s Wells Orchestra (Collingwood) : 
I Remember (‘ Marriage of Figaro”); Ah, *tis Gone 
(“Magic Flute’’) (Mozart). H.M.V. C3187 (12 in., 4s. 10}d.). 


joan Cross’ fine voice is perhaps a little heavy for Pamina and 
one missés the true mezza voce quality in those trying top B flats. 
To my mind Elizabeth Schumann or Claire Dux have the ideal 
Pamina voices and I shall never forget the latter’s singing of the 
part in the Drury Lane Joseph Beecham season. But if one misses 
that exquisitely reflective rendering and its perfection of technique 
this record has much to recommend it. The diction is poor, but 
the sitiging has all this good artist’s fine sense of style and sincerity 
of purpose. The accompanying is not superlative—the string 
entry at the end, after the voice has ceased, doesn’t thrill one 
quite as it should—but the voice is more pleasingly recorded than 
in the Figaro aria. I hope both Miss Cross and Mr. Lloyd will 
give us many more arias and ducts from the Mozart and other 
operas. 
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Maggie Teyte (soprano) with the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Leslie Heward: Le Spectre de la 
Rose and L’Absence (Berlioz). Phidylé and L’Invitation 
au Voyage (Duparc). With Gerald Moore (piano) : 
De Fleurs and De Réve . De Soir from “ Proses Lyriques ” 
and Le Jet d’Eau (Debussy). H.M.V. JG177-180 (four 
12in. private recordings, 29s. 4d.; in album, 32s. rod. ; 
obtainable only from Rimington Van Wyck, Ltd.). 


I am glad to have had time to savour slowly and appreciatively 
the exquisite bouquet of these records; for both music and 
singing are full of subtleties that cannot be gulped down in the 
accustomed hurry of a review. Pride of place in the album must 
go to the two Berlioz songs, Le Spectre de la Rose and L’ Absence: 
both to words by Gautier and from the set Nuits d’été. Those who 
know the songs only in the version with piano accompaniment— 
a medium quite unsuited to Berlioz’ genius—will find the 
beautiful orchestral accompaniments made later by him entranc- 
ing, and a revelation: while those who do not know the songs at 
all will surely look with new eyes on this much maligned composer. 

I am not sure W. J. Turner exaggerates when he calls L’ Absence 
one of the finest and most expressive love songs in the whole 
history of music. 

Tne constantly repeated burden, “ Reviens, reviens, ma bien 
aimée,” is of a most haunting beauty, but the whole song is truly 
and poignantly lovely. Miss Teyte negotiates the rising crescendo 
to the last high note with great technical skill: it is as difficult 
as the rather similar moment in Schubert’s Du bist die Ruh’. 

Le Spectre de la Rose is a kind of scena. The rose worn by a girl 
at a ball is glad to die, having lain on her breast. This charming 
idea is expressed in a melody which—like Berlioz’ finest song, 
Le Captive—should give the lie to those who say he cannot write 
a tune. There is a most poetic ending—the gentle death of the 
rose—and the orchestration throughout is most lovely. 

Duparc wrote little, but what he wrote is of fine quality: and, 
as I said last month, Miss Teyte’s singing of two of the best known 
of his songs shows off perfectly, as everywhere else in this album, 
her exquisite diction, moulding of phrases, purity of tone, and 
innate feeling for what she is singing. Once again the orchestral 
accompaniments are most sensitively played and the balance with 
the voice is excellent. 

Le Jet d’Eau comes from the Cing Poémes de Baudelaire (1887-9). 
As Mr. Lockspeiser has said, Wagnerian influence is apparent, 
but this music of ‘“‘a still and lovely sweetness” has the un- 
mistakable Debussy flavour. Most lovely is the way in which the 
arpeggios suggesting ‘‘ a sheaf of water are worked into the accom- 
paniment of the intensely erotic lines that follow.” 

The Proses Lyriques are dated 1892-3 and come between the 
Fétes Galantes and the Chansons de Bilitis. Not many listeners will be 
bothered by “‘ the far-fetched reminiscences of the mannerisms of 
Mallarmé”? to be found in these poems written by Debussy him- 
self. The music shows inequalities and has not the exquisite 
shape and finish of the two sets of songs just mentioned: but I 
cannot agree with Mr. Lockspeiser that “ the music is almost as 
bad as the texts.” De soir is a charming picture of a Parisian 
Sunday. It begins in a railway station and after a lament over 
Sundays past and gone ends with a bell tolling and prayer to the 
Virgin! There are lovely phrases in the other two songs, but 
they are not so immediately attractive, though they grow on one. 
Gerald Moore is the admirable accompanist in the Debussy 
songs, but it is no reflection on him to wish that the rather over- 
loaded accompaniment of Le Jet d’Eau could have been given in 
its orchestral form. 

Miss Teyte is the ideal singer of Debussy. She knows the secret 
—as few do or ever have done—of the perfect rendering of his 
supple vocal line and her response to the varying emotional 
demands of the poems is remarkable. 

The recording seems to me admirable all through and the 
album—it should not be played straight through, but each sonz 
carefully savoured—is one to treasure. 

Mr. Fred Smith’s enterprise deserves—and I trust will receive 
—generous recognition from lovers of fine art. 
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SWING 


Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 


BRUNSWICK 


Jimmy Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Riomarole (Mooney) (Am. Decca 
66912). 
**** Swamp Fire (Mooney) (Am. Decca 
69913). 
(Brunswick 03050—3s. 8d.) 
Dorsey (clari) with probably Milt 
Yaner (alio); Sam Rubinwitch (alto, 
bar) ; Herb Haymer, Chas. Frazier (tens) ; 
Ralph Miuzzillo, Clarence Cherock, 
Seymour Baker (ipis); Tom Ball Lee, 
Don Matteson (irmbs) ; Joe Lippman (); 
Roscoe Hillman (zg); Jack Ryan (4) ; 
Buddy Schutz (ds). 


Someone said: See Naples and die. Mr. 
Dorsey says: Buy Me and See Life—as lived 
in the jungles of Africa. Swamp Fire tells 
the story. Tom-toms beat the meanest of 
thythm, trumpets growl in an ecstacy of 
fierce eeriness. All it wants to complete the 
picture is a couple of shells and a feather. 

I’m sorry about this levity because really 
this is quite a good effort. In shooting high 
it may have hit too near the gallery, but 
this Dorsey band has a knowledge of the 
jazz dialect as well as musicianship. 

Rigmarole may as a tune at first blush 
suggest more of the marionette show than 
the band waggon. But a good arrangement 
has turned it into a good enough medium 
for these Dorsey boys to swing in a way that 
is anything but a disgrace to them. 


Woody Herman and His Orch. (Am.) 

*** Herman at the Sherman (Randolph, 
Herman) (Am. Decca 67523) (April 
10th, 1940) 

*** Fukin’ (Herman, Mersey) (Am. Decca 
67588) (April 18th, 1940) 
(Brunswick 03068—3s. 8d.) 


67523—Herman (cl) with Herb Tomp- 
kins, Ray Hopfner (altos) ; Saxie Mans- 
field, Sam Armato (tens) ; Walter Price, 
Horace ‘‘ Steady ” Nelson, Cappy Lewis 
(tpts); Toy Tyler, Neal Read (irmbs) ; 
Joe Bishop (flugel horn) ; Tom Linehan 
(p); Harry White (z); Walter Yoder 
(6); Frank Carlson (ds). 

Herman may have been at the Sherman, 
but he reminds one of the days when they 
used to go Stompin’ at the Savoy. Not only 
are the tunes somewhat similar, but the 
Sherman seems to have inspired the same 
nice, easy jig rhythm that the best bands 
generally managed to (fox-) trot out in 
honour of the famous Harlem ballroom. 

Jukin’ is fast, with Frank Carlson’s urgeful 
cymbal driving a tearing waggon-load of 
solos, by piano, clarinet, trumpet and tenor, 
not to mention various ensemble passages in 
which the sting and precision, of the brass 
is always.a feature. 

If you like *em fast, you'll like this one. 


MUSIC 


Ella Fitzgerald and Her Orchestra 

(Am. N.) 

* Deedle-De-Dum (Fitzgerald, Kahn, 
Wynn, Waters) (v by Ella Fitz- 
gerald) (Am. Decca 67699) (May 
gth, 1940) 

*** Gulf Coast Blues (Williams) (v by Ella 

Fitzgerald) (Am. Decca 67701) 
(May gth, 1940) 
(Brunswick 03067—3s. 8d.) 

Chauncey Haughton, Peter Frank 
Clarke (alios); IL ie Six > eo 
McRae (tens); Richard Vance, Irving 
Randolph, Taft Jordan (tpis): James 
Aichey, Floyd Brady, John McConnell 
(trmbs) ; Tom Fulford (/) ; John True- 
hart (zg); Beverly Peer ()); William 
Beason (ds). 

Anyone who has heard the late Bessie 
Smith’s record of Gulf Stream Blues may feel 
that it showed a primitive force that this 
Ella Fitz. version lacks. Even so, they'll 
have to agree that this catchy blues of 
Clarence Williams’s has inspired Ella to sing 
more sincerely than she’s done for many a 
long day. 

The band doesn’t have much to do except 
accompany Miss Fitz., but once again its 
improved musicianship enables it to do the 
job more than adequately. 

The same may be said of the band as 
regards Deedle-De-Dum. And that’s about 
all that can be said in favour of the side. 
The tune is one of those things which would 
have been best left unwritten. 





Mills Brothers with Louis Armstrong 

(Am.N.) 

**Cherry (Redman) (Am. Decca 67530) 
(April 11th, 1940) 

** Marie (Berlin) (Am. Decca 67531) 
(April 11th, 1940) 
(Brunswick 03065—3s. 8d.) 

They started off right by using the Mills 
Brothers as a background for Louis Arm- 
strong’s ingratiatingly buoyant personality. 
But even so the results are disappointing. 
There’s a too mannered suavity about even 
the livelier Marie, and it makes even Louis 


- sound tame and slightly tired. 


Andrews Sisters (Am.) 

**Cockeyed Mayor of Kaunakakai (Ander- 
son) (Am. Decca 67613) (April 
23rd, 1940. 

** Rhumboogie (Raye, Prince) (from 
** Argentine Nights’) (Am. Decca 
67383) (April 23rd, 1940). 
(Brunswick 03070—3s. 8d.) 

Acc. by Vic Schoen and his Orchestra. 


Rhumboogie, as you may have guessed, is 
an attempt to: mix up the rhythms of the 
rhumba and boogie-woogie. According to 
Messrs. Raye and Price the answer is 
Harlem’s latest craze. Harlem is always hav- 
ing crazes like this—in song writers’ dreams. 
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‘'The\Mayor is “cockeyed all«right. His 
claim to fame seems to lie in the fact that 
he has two hats—*‘one for this and other 
for that.” + 

Well, that’s the sort of stuff the Andrews. 
girls and Vic Schoen’s band have to contend 
with this month. It says much for their 
ability that they manage to make something 
like bricks out of this straw. 


DECCA 


Arthur Young and his Hatchett 
Quartette. 

*** Blue Skies (Berlin) (v by Beryl Davis) 

(Decca DR4354) (February 24th, 


1940). ; 

***#7 Cried For You (Freed, Arnheim, 
Lyman) (v by Beryl Davis) (Decca 
DR4353) (February 24th, 1940). 
(Decca F7644—2s. 54d.) 

Tasteful novachord by Arthur Young, 
good singing by Beryl Davis and Stephane 
Grappelly’s personable violin make. these 
tuneful offerings among the month’s more 
pleasing commercial-swing waxings. 


H.M.V. 


Duke Ellington and his Orchestra 
(Am.N.). 
****Blue Goose (Ellington) (Victor 
OA053023) (May 28th, 1940). 
***** Dusk (Ellington) (Victor OAo053020) 
(May 28th, 1940). 
(H.M.V. Bg115— 9s. 8d.). 


Personnel as in THE GRAMOPHONE for 
October, 1940, page 115. 


For his inspiration for Dusk, Ellington 
has gone back to Mood Indigo and Solitude. 
The piece is in the same slow, ethereal vein 
as the earlier works, and the orchestration 
presents the same subdued soft, warm tone 
colours. 

Opening with an introduction by the 
Duke’s own piano and Jack Blanton’s lovely 
soft-toned bass, this latest Ellington tone 
poem proceeds with an entrancing duet for 
muted trumpet and clarinet before the 
trumpet blossoms out into richer colour 
with the low regular saxes providing an 
organ background. Later there is more 
lovely tone colour from the trombones before 
Ellington’s piano and Lawrence Brown's 
solo trombone conclude the side. 

All round this is one of the loveliest 
records Duke has given us since he returned 
recently to the Victor label. 

Blue Goose, another slow piece, is perhaps 
as a composition not quite up to the same 
standard. It is more on the lines of Elling- 
ton’s Sophisticated Lady (Columbia CB591) 
which has come to be looked on as one of 
the maestro’s less characteristically sincere 
pieces, for all its popular appeal. 

Still this record of Blue Goose is anything 
but a disgrace to Ellington or his-band, It 
includes Johnny Hodges playing what 
sounds like a soprano sax, not improved 
by a tone too much like Sidney Beckét’s, but 
still Hodges; some lovely baritone ‘by 
Carney; Lawrence Brown’s tronibone, 
which may be rather too soulful, but still 
has its appeal ; and some more delightful 
tone colour from the ensemble. 

Probably the worst: that can be said about 
the side is. that occasionally the preséntation 
conforms a little too closely to the slightly 
cloying sentiment of the composition. But 
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against this one always has the Ellington 
flair for.tone colour and the individual 
‘virtuosity of the band. 


Artie Shaw and his New Orch. (Am.) 

Don’t Fall Asleep (Quenzer, Shaw) 
(v by Pauline Byrne) (Victor 
OA042551) (Recorded March 3rd, 
1940). 

Gloomy Sunday (Javor, Serress. Eng. 
lyric by Sam Lewis) (v by Pauline 
Byrne) (Victor OA042548) (March 
grd, 1940). 

(H.M.V. Bo116— 3s. 8d.) 

Personnel as in THE GRAMOPHONE for 
September, 1940, page go. 

The above, by the same band as that 
with which Shaw recorded his delightful 
Frenisi and Adios, Mariquita Linda (H.M.V. 
Bgo079), are also in the H.M.V. December 


supplement, but are not to hand at time of 


closing for press. 


PARLOPHONE 


Count Basie and his Orchestra (Am.N.) 
***Touisiana (Razaf, Schafer, Johnson) 
(Am, Columbia WCO26658) (Mar. 
19th, 1940). 
**** Moten Swing (Basic, Durham, Moten) 
(Am. Okeh WC3257) (August 8th, 
1940). 
(Parlophone R2768-—3s. 8d.) 
Personnel as in THE GRAMOPHONE for 
October, 1940, page 116. 


Benny Goodman and his Orch. (Am.) 

**** Board Meeting (Hite, Brooks, Hampton. 
Arr. Hite) Am. Columbia 
WC0O26367). 

**E* Zaggin’ With Lig (Elman, Bernardi. 
Arr. Ed. Sauter) (Am. Columbia 
WCO26368). 

(Parlophone R2769—3s. 8d.) 

Goodman (cl) with Toots Mondello, 

Buff Estes, Jerry Jerome, Bus Bassey 

(reeds); Ziggy Elman, Johnny Martel, 

James Maxwell (ipis); Ted Vesely, 

Red Ballard, Vernon Brown (irmbs) : 

John Guarnieri () ; Charlie Christian 

(g) ; A. Bernstein ()) ; Nick Fatool (ds). 


Benny Goodman Sextet (Am.) 
**** Six Appeal (Goodman) (Am. Columbia 
WCO26940) (June 20th, 1940). 
*** These Foolish Things (Marvel, Strachey) 
(Am. Columbia WCO26941) (June 
20th, 1940). 
(Parlophone R2770-~3s. 8d.) 


Goodman (cl) ; with Lionel Hampton 
(vibraphone) ; Dudley Brooks ()) ; Chris- 
tian (zg) ; Bernstein (/) ; Fatool (ds). 


Slim Gaillard and his Flat-Foot-Floogie 
Boys (Am. N). . 
***Chitlin’ Switch Blues (Gaillard, Squires) 

(v by Slim Gaillard) (Am. Vocal- 
ion W26152). 


Billie Holiday (Am.N.). 
***Ghost of Yesterday (Wilson, Herzog) 
(Am. Vocalion W26572) (Feb- 
ruary 29th, 1940). 
(Parlophone R2771—3s. 8d.) 


26572—Acc. by Kermit Scott, James 
T. Powell, Carl B. Frye (reeds); Roy 
Eldridge (ipt) ; Sonny White (p) ; Law- 
rence Lucie (gz); Johnny Williams, 
_Jnr. (b) ; Harold West (ds). 
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Harry James and his Orchestra (Am.) 
****Feet Draggin’ Blues (James) (Am. 
Columbia CO25287) 
John Kirby and his Orchestra (Am.N.) 
**** Front and Centre (Shavers, Kirby) (Am. 
Vocalion W4945). 
(Parlophone R2772-—3s. 8d.) 
25287—James (tpt): with Dave Mat- 
thews, Drew Page, Claude Lakey, Bill 
Luther (reeds): Jack Palmer, Claude 
Bowen, Jack Schaeffer (ipis); Truett 
Jones, Dalton Rizzotti, Bruce Squires 
(t4rmbs) : Jack Gardner (p); Red Kent 
(zg): Thurman Teague ()); Mickey 
Scrima (ds). 4945—Kirby (b) with 
Buster Bailey (cl); Russell Procope 
(alto) ; Charlie Shavers (p/) ; Billy Kyle 
(p) ; O’Neil Spencer (ds). 


Joe Sullivan and his Orchestra (Am.) 
****T Can't Give You Anything But Love 

(Dorothy Fields, Jimmy McHugh) 
(v by Joe Turner) (Am. Vocalion 
WCO26503) (February, 1940). 

*****Tow Down Dirty Shame (Turner, 
Sullivan) (v by Joe Turner) (Am. 
Vocalion WCO26502) (February. 
1940). 
(Parlophone R2773-—3s. 8d.) 


Sullivan (/) with Edmund Hall (cl) : 
Danny Polo (en); Edward Anderson 
(tpt): Benny Morton (irmb); Fred 
Green (zg): Henry Turner ()) ; Johnny 
Wells (ds). 

The foregoing are the contents of the 
second swing Album it has been my privilege 
to compile for E.M.I. 

Described as the Super Rhythm Stars 
Album (p. 37), it is issued by Parlophone 
with a booklet of some notes on the artistes 
and their work for which I am also 
responsible. 

Basie’s Moten Swing, a revival, incident- 
ally, of a well-known jazz opus recalling the 
late Bennie Moten, in whose band Basie 
was pianist, is one of those restrained, but 
pulsatingly rhythmical, presentations which 
are as sincere examples of better jazz as they 
are ideal material for this grand_ outfit. 
Basie’s piano, Lester Young’s tenor, Walter 
Page’s bass, Buck Clayton’s muted trumpet 
and the scintillating Basie rhythm section 
are among the sides high spots. 

The coupling is rather more flamboyant, 
but at least it shows to good effect what this 
band can do with a bright go-ahead 
arrangement. 

Not the least advantage of the Goodman 
Orchestra sides is the fact they find the 
band playing a couple of real swing pieces 
in place of the commercial titles which 
constitute such a large proportion of its 
recorded repertoire. 

Zig of the Zaggin’ with Zig side is of 
course trumpet player Ziggy Elman. He 
and Goodman are both featured in solos 
and share honours with the good arrange- 
ment, the nice easy tempo, and the. all- 
round. brilliance for which the band, as a 
band, has long been famed. 

The tune, the arrangement, the way the 
band swings at a well-chosen tempo and 
Goodman’s solo are again features of Board 
Meeting. 

Six Appeal (a neat title when you remem- 
ber that it is played by the Goodman 
Sextet) is conspicuous, like the slower These 
Foolish Things, for the solos by Goodman, 





Dudley Brooks (a newcomer to the group) 
and especially Lionel Hampton, not to 
mention Bernstein’s swell bass playing. 


Foolish Things is slow, melodic and taste- 
ful, perhaps rather too commercial to be 
ideal for a Swing Album, and I much prefer 
the coupling. Hampton, whose originality 
seemed to have been waning a little lately, 
is back to something like his origina! form, 
and the quiet, relaxed manner in which the 
whole outfit swings is as delicious as the 
collective understanding which enables these 
stars to fit in so well with each other. 


Bereft of his erstwhile partner, Slam 
Stewart, Slim Gaillard seems to have 
simmered down since the days of their 
Flat-Foot-Floogie. And it is a change. for 
the better. 


Chitlin’ Switch Blues may lack the craziness 
which made the lady of the fallen arches 
such an amusing diversion, but it’s very much 
better as jazz. Slim sings and plays his 
guitar with more sincerity without losing 
any of his genial intimacy, and his excellent 
little band boasts a tasteful pianist and very 
capable trumpet player, not to mention a 
good bass player. There is something very 
genuine about this unpretentious little blues 
record, to which that great and perhaps 
most individual of all coloured girl singers, 
Billie Holiday, provides, in her slow nostalgic 
Ghost of Yesterday, an adequate coupling, 
even if the type of song does not show her 
to quite the advantage that many of the 
titles she sang with Teddy Wilson did. 

If the best recorded example of Harry 
James’s trumpet playing is his work in Blue 
Mood with Teddy Wilson on Parlophone 
R2741, this record of Feet Draggin’ Blues 
is probably the next best. Ably supported 
by a band which is certainly made none 
the worse by its pianist, Jack Gardner, 
James plays the blues naturally, without 
any unnecessary high notes or other show- 
manship tricks, and more than amply proves 
that he is one of the truly great white 
musicians whom jazz has produced. 

John Kirby’s little band which created 
such a sensation with its records of The 
Turf (Parlophone R2674) and Opus 5 
(Parlophone R2725) has more recently gone 
in for miniature arrangements in swing 
style of the classics. Luckily, however, I 
was able to find one mas of a more appro- 
priate comp-sition and thus the K«A2,- 

up js _zepresented at its best in this 

bum. The sprightly verve of this agile 
little outfit and the way in which its: musi- 
cians dovetail to make a most convincingly 
pelished ensemble is as great an attraction 
as -are the various solos by its brilliant 
individualists. 

But by a coincidence the best side in 
the Album is on the last disc. 

Pianist Joe Sullivan’s Low Down Dirty 
Shame is not only as genuine a sample of 
the typical negro blues song-as one could 
find, but has been played with a true 
appreciation of all that the blues means to 
negro music. There is a wealth of Sullivan’s 
own simple but highly characteristic piano, 
Joe Turner sings the song just as it should 
be sung, and the orchestra plays with a 
sense of understanding that is all too 
seldom found in records which profess to 
be (but often are anything but) the real 
thing in jazz. 

More attractive Sullivan and a swell 
trumpet chorus by Edward Anderson are 









among the high spots of another excellent 
performance on the obverse. 


Benny and his Orch. (Am.). 
**** Cocoanut Grove (Books, Callender) (Am. 
F Columbia WCO26717) (April roth, 


1940). 

*** Hour of Parting (The) (Gus Kahn 
Spoliansky. Arr. Ed. Sauter) (Am. 
Columbia WCO26740) (April 16th, 
1940). 

(Parlophone R2767—3s. 8d.) 

Goodman (cl) with Toots Mondello, 

Les Robinson, Bus Bassey, Jerry 
Jerome (reeds); Ziggy Elman, Irving 
Goodman, Jimmy Maxwell (pis) ; Ted 
Vesely, Vernon Brown, Red Ballard 
(trmbs) ; John Guarnieri (/) ; Charles 
Christian (g); Arthur Bernstein ()) ; 
Nick Fatool (ds). 


Although the tune—or maybe it’s the 
arrangement—lacks fluidity in one or two 


spots, Cocoanut Grove follows the trend of 


XLaggin’ With Zig and Board Meeting in the 
Album at least to the extent that it conforms 
to the currently accepted vogue in swing 
compositions. The band plays with its now 
well-known competence and taken by and 
large the side is by no means the worst 
thing I’ve heard as jazz even if it hasn't 
anything highly original to offer. 
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Hour of ‘Parting is a different proposition. 
The tune is the well-known Spoliansky 
ballad. Of its kind the arrangement is 
good, the band again plays with its usual 
skill, and as a swing version of a popular 
melody there is quite a bit to be said for 
the record. 


Jimmie Lunceford and his Orchestra 
(Am. N.). 
*** Blues in the Groove (Durham. Arr. 
Durham) (Am. Vocalion W26398). 
****2’m In An Awful Mood (Young, Buck- 
ner. Arr. Moore) (v by Jimmie 
Young) (Am. Vocalion 25752). 
(Parlophone R2766—3s. 8d.) 


If I have to say that both these sides 
seem to be on much the same lines as a great 
many others of medium tempo so-called 
swing compositions, it doesn’t imply a great 
deal against either this band, these tunes or 
this orchestration. It’s just that contem- 
porary jazz has on the whole got like that. 
Tunes and arrangements tend to run very 
much to type at the moment. Only in the 
case of performances in which the work 
of the player is allowed to take precedence 
over that of the composer and/or arranger 


does one often find anything that gets off 


the well-worn. path. 
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However, perhaps you don’t hear ‘as 
much jazz as I, being a regular reviewer, dv 
and if so these two Babs and Basie contribu- 
tions will sound more original. In which 
case they are to be recommended, for they 
are well up to, if not actually above, the 
usual Basie standard. The band, as such, 
plays with plenty of drive and style, its 
soloists may be to some extent overshadowed 
by the big band arrangements, to which 
they have to conform, but they have their 
moments, and generally speaking the records 
are able to take their place in the category 
of music known as better jazz. 


Gene Krupa and his Orchestra (Am.) 
Blue Rhythm Fantasy—(Parts I and II 
Hill, Willet) (Am. Columbia 
WCO26379). 
(Parlophone R2765—3s. 8d.). 


Krupa (ds) with Sam Donahue, Bob 
Snyder, Clinton Neagley, Sam Musiker 
(reeds) ; Corky Cornelius, Torg Halten, 
Nate Kazebier (ipis); Floyd O’Brien, 
Al Jordan, Sid Brantley (trmbs) ; Tony 
D’Amore (p) ; Remo Biondi (zg) ; Biddy 
Bastien (4). 

This also appears on the Parlophone 
December supplement, but is not to hand 
at time of going to press. 


MISCELLANEOUS «xo DANCE 


By Roger Wimbush 








Held Over 


A number of excellent records published last month arrived 
too late for review in the November issue. The under-mentioned 
should be especially noted. The Hillingdon Orchestra excel 
in a medley of Scottish airs called Caledonia on Decca F7606. This 
shows an improvement in recording and the selection shows a deft 
hand. Louis Levy is surprisingly restrained in a Walt Disney 
Medley on Col. FB2500—a side each to Silly Symphonies and 
Full-Length Cartoons. A new Teddy Bears’ Picnic, with words 
sung by Betty Kent, comes from H.M.V., played by the New 
Mayfair Novelty Orchestra under George Scott-Wood, 
who also play Mr. Scott-Wood’s own arrangement of Rubinstein’s 
Melody m , with words »yng by Sam Browne and the arranger, 
and entitled The Moonbean?s Waltz (BD871). There is another 
brilliant record by Xavier wy iy a bolero and a rumba on 
H.M.V. Bgo96, while Primo § sends a record sure to be 
popular with Dominion troops— We're On Our Way, the Canadian 
marching song, introducing Alouette, and Waltzing Matilda, the 
tune that is almost a national anthem to Australians (Rex 9866). 
The Georgian Singers on Columbia DXo85 are magnificent 
in a selection called Join In and Sing, with Stanley Riley as soloist 
and Leslie Woodgate conducting—and, of course, Ernest 
Lush at the piano. New and original yodellers are the De Zurik 
Sisters (Caroline and Mary Jane) on Regal MR3368 (a good 
laugh here), while John Fullard deserves a mark for good 
straight-forward performances of The Lost Chord and The Rosary 
on Regal MR3365. Columbia bring out classic recordings by 
the Mills Brothers and the Boswell Sisters on DB1959 (How’m 
I Doing) and DB1960 (Mood Indigo). Duke Ellington’s famous 


piece is also revived by Clyde McCoy on Rex 9864, coupled 
with Black and Tan Fantasy. Turner Layton breaks new ground 
with an attractive performance of An Eriskay Lovelilt on Col. 
FB2497, and Bing Crosby satisfies our expectations in Sierra 
Sue on Bruns. 03044. Marlene Dietrich revives Cole Porter’s 





You Do Something To Me on Bruns. 03045, and Hildegarde 
continues her Noel Coward songs with J’ll See You Again and 
A Room with a View on Decca F7608. A new record from Alec 
Templeton whets our appetite. Bach Tours Radio City is enter- 
taining as a burlesque and makes an admirable introduction to his 
well-known swing fugue, Bach Goes to Town, whereby he refutes 
his own argument. Sousa and Strauss in Reverse somehow fails to be 
the success it ought to be. Perhaps Mr. Templeton will let us hear 
Grieg in a Groove and possibly even the Swing fonia Concertante. He 
is a fine musician and in this field we have had nothing so good 
since B. C. Hilliam’s early Flotsam and Jetsam records, which, 
incidentally, should be re-recorded as soon as possible (H.M.V. 
BD877). Jack Wilson and Harry Engelman are again On the 
Dance Floor and at two pianos on Rex 9861, while connoisseurs 
may like to sample the Max Geldray Quartette in a Blues on 
Decca F7626. Geldray plays the mouth-organ almost as well as 
Larry Adler and is well supported by two guitars and bass. The 
coupling revives On the Sunny Side of the Street. There is another 
duet record by Mantovani and Sidney Torch, this time playing 
Lemare’s Andantino (one of the earliest jazzed classics and better 
known to this generation as Moonlight and Roses) and Plaisir 
d’Amour on Decca F7609. Mantovani is versatile. His band has 
two records, including the best performance of Until I Fall in 
Love (F 7623) and he enters the Strict Tempo field as well. Among 
organists I must mention Al Bollington playing Henry Hall’s 
selection, The Everlasting Waltz, which should even please those 
for whom the cinema organ is anathema. This delightful and 
unusual record is H.M.V. BD864. Those who know their 
American radio will enjoy The Radio Rogues in a number of 
thumb-nail sketches on Col. DX984, and the fact that Leslie 
Henson has recorded his version of Rachmaninov’s C Sharp 
Minor Prelude will send many to their dealers. This still makes me 
laugh, even if it is somewhat overdrawn (Col. DB1950). Among 
dance records, Oscar Rabin has a couple of really distinguished 
records on Rex 9856 and 9857, and the same goes for Arthur 
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Young on Decca F7613 and 7624, with Stephane Grappeley 
and Beryl Davis, and also introducing his new vocalist, Mar- 
jorie Kingsley, who makes her bow in that amusing ditty, 
Rumpel-Stilts-Kin. Jimmy Dorsey, too, has an amusing song in 
I Bought a Wooden Whistle (Bruns. 03052), and if you must have 
When the Swallows Come Back to Capistrano, Bobby Byrne is about 


the best of an undistinguished lot (Decca F7632). Carroll 
Gibbons lets her go in I’m Nobody’s Baby on Col. FB2511, which 
fans may like to compare with his own vocal record listed here last 
month. 


Orchestral 


Yes, this shall be the festive season, and we will kick off appro- 
priately with a Paul Jones played by the New Mayfair Dance 
Orchestra on H.M.V. C3193, comprising a number of those 
tunes that are assured of being among the season’s hits, pantomime 
or otherwise. Then if that doesn’t do the trick, hear Joe Loss’s 
Invitation to the Dance on C3195 with a veleta, boomps-a-daisy, 
John Peel and surely something for everybody. After all this, you 
should be in The Mood for Dancing, under which title Joe Loss is 
giving us stylish performances of some of the classics of jazz. 
This time we have Runnin’ Wild and that lovely tune Honeysuckle 
Rose on BD5631. Columbia supplies a further choice in Paul 
Jones, this time by Harry Leader, with more hits (DXqg93.) 
Then Felix Mendelssohn revives two more old ’uns in Japanese 
Sandman and Lady Be Good in Hawaiian dress on FB2525. ‘Those 
who want South American music are well catered for by the 
popular Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro and by Desi 
Arnaz and his La Conga Orchestra on Parlo, OT185 and 
R2784. And, of course, there is a varied selection of music from 
The London Piano-Accordeon Band on Regal MR3390 and 
3391. As an introduction to the cabaret entertainment to follow, 
The Hillingdon Orchestra provide a real music-hall atmosphere 
with the march Spirit of Liberty on Decca F7635. 


Vocal 

The three little maids, Vera Lynn, Adelaide Hall and Elsie 
Carlisle, provide choice Christmas boxes for their admirers, 
filled with hits of the moment. Miss Lynn is, if anything, a trifle 
more sophisticated than usual (Decca F7637, F7636 and Rex 
9872). After this orgy of sentiment, it is diverting to listen to 
The Three Peppers singing of Three-foot Skipper Jones on Bruns. 
03062, coupled with /#’s a Puzzle To Me. Dinah Shore sub- 
stantiates her position as a front line purveyor of current songs on 
Regal MR3382 with a delightful performance of The Nearness 
of You and Maybe. The Hill Billies are back again, and 
our Canadian friends will be glad to know that they’re Spending 
Christmas With the Old Folks on Regal MR3384, coupled with a 
typical number, The Pants My Pappy Gave To Me. A touch of 
Cockney comedy is provided by The Casey Kids with George 
Buck in The Casey Kids Evacuated on MR3395. A second record by 
The Georgian Singers is well up to their first. Fantasia on 
English Melodies is on Col. DXgg1—a good record to bring down 
the curtain. Annette Mills brings an impudent moment in two 
more of her own songs, ’s Funny and Are You There My Love ? on 
Col. DB1963, while Columbia add another Bing Crosby classic 
to their catalogue with I’ve Got the World on a String on DB1964. 
Turner Layton sings Trade Winds (not Frederick Keel’s song) on 
FB2520 and goes on to remind us of Love Lies on FB2521. These 
recent Layton records have a permanence not often gained in 
such things. Monte Rey also breaks new ground with a record of 
Annie Laurie and The Herding Song, a Hebridean song arranged by 
Malcolm Lawson. It is odd to find these Scottish songs in such 
company, but the combination will delight many (FB2533). A 
real treat for Hutch fans on H.M.V. C3194—Leslie Hutchinson 
in a Cole Porter Medley at the piano. This takes us right back to 
those first Parlophone records when Hutch made his name singing 
all the verses of Let’s Do It and other songs of long ago. He adds 
All Over the Place, one of Noel Gay’s best numbers, though hardly 
suited to the singer, on BD882. Another surprise comes from 
Kenny Baker, who goes all Irish in A Little Bit of Heaven, and 
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The Bells of St. Mary’s, Stephen Adams’ old war-horse. Once again 
those who can combine taste for the songs with the necessary 
adulation of the singer. will derive much pleasure from these 
outpourings (BD&81). 


Instrumental 


Reginald Foort manages to condense the William Tell Overture 
on to a ten-inch record, but H.M.V. BD878 can only really be 
recommended to devotees of Mr. Foort’s particular instrument. 
The Hammond Organ is played by Fela Sowande (billed here 
simply as ‘“‘ Sowande ” and therefore presumed a virtuoso), who 
traces the outline of Sierra Sue with becoming modesty on BD876. 
More to my taste is Eddie Carroll recording his own theme song, 
Harlem and The Lady Craves Attention, another of his own composi- 
tions, on BD879, a companion record to his original band record 
on Parlophone. ‘“‘ Organola,” that perky little. combination 
presented by Jimmy Leach with Harry Farmer at the Ham- 
mond Organ, offers Chicken Reel, a tune well suited to these 
trippings, though Goodman’s Stompin’ at the Savoy may sound a 
little too ambitious (Col. FB2518). Carroll Gibbons calls the 
tunes for the seventh time on FB2532. Charlie Kunz sends his 
2oth bunch of Revivals on Decca F7225, while Ivor Moreton 
and Dave Kaye have at last deserted Tin Pan Alley, if only in 
name, and send a charming record of Rhythmic Reminiscences on 
Parlo. F1778, introducing The Sheik of Araby, Ain’t She Sweet and 
other old-timers. H. Robinson Cleaver with Patricia Ross- 
borough gives a dignified performance of the Bach-Gounod 
Ave Maria and goes on to play an arrangement of Chopin’s 
E Major Study on Parlophone F1777. Further, with Billy 
Thorburn he joins in The Organ, the Dance Band: and 
Me playing Jf tears Could Bring You Back and I’ll Never Make 
the Same Mistake on F1786, while on F1787 the same com- 
bination is heard in a lively six-eight, Let the Bands Play. As 
a soloist, Billy Thorburn plays his usual fox-trot and waltz 
medleys on F1788. Reginald Dixon contributes a Doll Medley, 
always popular, 'on Regal MR3385. Sidney Torch presents his 
third Torch Parade on Decca F7639, introducing some novel 
effects, but perhaps the best of the whole bunch comes from 
Frankie Carle in a very welcome revival of Zez Confrey’s 
classic and indeed pioneer, Kitten on the Keys, on F7215. Carle’s 
previous records somehow eluded me. He is well known in the 
States and has written a number of popular songs, notably A 
Lover’s Lullaby and Sunrise Serenade. 


Comic 


George Formby turns up on Rex in revivals of Chinese Laundry 
Blues and My Ukulele, a sure winner (9878), while on Regal 
MR3394 you can hear him in Bless ’em All (the Service Song) and 
Letting the New Year In—as only George could ! Columbia sends 
the biggest contribution to this department, and as always we 
reserve a special welcome to Mr. Flotsam and Mr. Jetsam, 
whose appearances are now all too rare. This is not really sur- 
prising as a genuine wit cannot be expected to function to order. 
Here in a couple of ‘‘ war duologues ”’ the appeal is broader, and 
in The Londoner and the Hun and Old Bill and Young Bill they 
represent the feeling of the moment in a record that combines 
a bitter philosophy with the genuinely felt emotion of artists 
(FB2522). Then there is Careless Talk, a humorous presentation 
of a lesson we all have to learn, with Leslie Henson and Stanley 
Holloway as the protagonists—a star performance (DB1965). 
Stanley Holloway goes on to give us a couple of monologues—a 
Cockney sketch called Brown Boots and a piece of Yorkshire Pudding 
on FB2526. These have a warm humanity that will be all the 
more appreciated at this time. Incidentally I wish a recording van 
could have been at a certain railway station late one Sunday night 
when a couple of soldiers from Lancashire were trying to extract 
a penny from an empty slot machine. They produced some of the 
funniest patter I have heard for a long time, with intermittent 
appeals to the station-master or to “ the man with lamp.” “ Pll 
get this penny, if it’s the last thing I do!” There should be a good 
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sketch here for somebody. Tommy Trinder has not sent us a 
record for some time, and he now arrives with a couple of numbers 
from the film “* Sailors Three ’”—All Over the Place and The Happy- 
Go-Lucky Song on FB2531. This is taken from the original sound 
track, and Trinder is assisted by The Three Ginx with an orches- 
tra under the scholarly Ernest Irving—an odd mixture, but it all 
comes out true Trinder. After Sarah, Sarah comes Fanny, Fanny, 
written by the indefatigable Leslie Sarony and sung by the 
equally dauntless Arthur Askey, who on the reverse of H.M.V. 
BD88o0 bids you Get Jn Your Shelter—-unnecessary advice, we hope. 


To top up, as they say in the restaurant, here is another album of 


the one and only Max Miller, more precious on wax now that the 
Holborn is temporarily hors de combat. No need for me to list the 
contents of this album. Enough to say that it is unadulterated 
Max, save for some help from Jean Carr, who surely earns her 
box of chocolates ; as surely as my long-suffering public deserves 
this rich comedy (H.M.V. BD883-5— in portfolio No. 11). 


Dance 
And so, ladies and gentlemen, on with the dance. Here, too, is 


richness. Joe Loss alone will satisfy many with his records of 


Angry (H.M.V. BD5629) and All the Things You Are (BD5637), not 
to mention a Rumba Medley and a Jerome Kern Medley in strict 
tempo on BD5630. And may I remind you of his really fine 
performance of I’m Nobody’s Baby, beautifully played in an easy 
relaxed rhythm, on BD5628 ? From The New Mayfair Dance 


December .1940 


~ 


Orchestra we have a new number by the composer of The Wood- 
pecker Song—The Ferry Boat Serenade, coupled with The Swiss Bell 
Ringer, on BD5636—an unusual record worth hearing. Then the 
stylish Glenn Miller plays The Nearness of You on BD5632 and 
his own version of Bugle Call Rag, notable for an astonishing 
passage for drums, on BD5633, while Ray Kinney turns up 
on H.M.V. with the familiar Song of the Islands on BD5634 
for those who like a touch of the South Seas in their rhythm. 
From Columbia you can choose from Nat Gonella (FB2523), 
Sidney Lipton in Sierra Sue with Celia (FB2529) and Carroll 
Gibbons in The Ferry Boat and Swiss Bell Ringer on FB2534, 
although Geraldo is sure to find many buyers for his own Ferry 
Boat on Parlo. F1789. The Regal list usually contains several 
winners in this section. If you want a novelty try Harry’s 
Tavern Band in the Bartender Polka on MR3386, while if your 
taste is for something more modern there is Harry Roy playing 
the Dark Town Strutters’ Ball and Farewell Blues on MR3388 and 
thereby challenging comparison with the best. Wally Bishop and 
Jack White complete a varied list MR3389. For many there is 
only Ambrose, and these are seldom disappointed. All the Things 
You Are and Sierra Sue are coupled on Decca F7633, and We'll 
Go Smiling Along and Where the Blue Begins on F734, while Jay 
Wilbur has a couple of records in his most polished vein on Rex 
g870 and 9871. These are no more than hints. Your favourite 
tune will be there, and the chances aie more than even that your 
favourite band will be playing it. A happy Christmas to all ! 








Reccrding Peter Pan ) 
PETER PAN 


H.M.V. have not only filled a gap this year, but have contri- 
buted something of permanent value by recording some extracts 
from Barrie’s “‘ Peter Pan” on three ten inch plum discs with 
Jean Forbes-Robertson as Peter, Dinah Sheridan as Wendy 
and (a surprise) Gordon Harker as Hook, supported by the 
Italia Conti Children. The production is by Edward Genn 
and a small orchestra plays Crook’s charming incidental music. 
As far as they go, these records are splendid. The only trouble is 
that they hardly go far enough. Two of the six sides are taken up 
with musical selections, which, though delightful in themselves, 
might have made a double-sided separate record. As it is, the 
action is reduced to four sides, two of which only get Peter and 
Wendy out of the Darling house. On side 4 we have the cele- 
brated hand-clapping incident, and Captain Hook makes but a 
brief appearance on the last side. But for those who know the 
play (and who does not?) these records will be especially welcome 
at a time when a stage performance is unlikely. There are some 
who protest at the Peter Pan attitude and see in our present 
difficulties the unconscious result of refusing to grow up. That, 
I feel, isa half truth. Chesterton, than whom no man was more 
human. taught us to believe in fairies as surely as Barrie, and: it 


might indeed be a wise move to make of Heaven a fact and of the 
world a faeryland. (H.M.V. Bg117-9. Portfolio No. 10. Profits 
to the Great Ormond Street Hospital for Children.) R.W. 


“SIREN ISLANDS ” 

AS Much As I Dare, Mrs. Compton Mackenzie’s first volume of 

reminiscences, ended with the last year of the Great War 
(Part I). More Than I Should* carries the fortunes of the house of 
Mackenzie down to 1935. From Capri to Herm and Jethou, 
from a wooded monticle in an Inverness-shire river to the Outer 
Hebrides, they have been island, though at no time isolated, 
fortunes, and one exquisite site after another provides F# with 
descriptive opportunities of which she makes the most. 

The spume lay thick as French eiderdowns in the gullies 
below .. . the ground was a mosaic of wild flowers, the outcrops 
brilliantly painted with orange lichen and rock plants of endless 
variety. A vetch was seeding everywhere like streaks of lamb’s 
wool and thousands of small red orchises were appearing in the 
grass .. . On distant rocks, seals were singing melancholy love 
songs in what I believe Mrs. Kennedy Fraser called the 
Hebridean tonality. Everywhere one turned there were the 
lovely shapes of islands, and the sea, sometimes as blue as the 
Mediterranean (sometimes not). 

The Editor’s gifts and enthusiasms, of which music and writing 
represent only a fraction, are well known to readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, though not in the intimate detail here given. 
Those of his wife, some infused, some individual, are corre- 
spondingly diverse, and most fascinating she makes them— 
plants, birds, clothes, cats, sculpture, singing, motoring, prawning, 
cooking and furnishing houses. Musical memories of course 
describe the early days of THE GRAMOPHONE, and of the National 
Gramophonic Society. They also include sketches of André 
Mangeot, Ethel Bartlett, Rae Robertson, of Wilhelm Kempff and 
Renata Borgatti playing and Louise Edvina singing in Capri, of 
Chaliapine and Marguérite d’Alvarez singing in London, of 
the Guitry’s in Paris, of Toscanini conducting the first perform- 
ance of “ Turandot” at La Scala. Norman Douglas, D. H. 
Lawrence, Francis Brett Young are some of the cclebrities in a 
gallery of less known but no less attractive friends. Her characters 
are not only described with sensibility and a special irony of her 
own: one feels that they are digested rather than paraded, that 
one is spectator at a,most private view. | Patrick LOWTHER. 


* More Than I Should. By Faith Compton Mackenzie. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
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TECHNICAL “REPORTS 


The Bush All-Wave Radiogram, Model, A.R.G.73 


Price £31 10s. 
Specification 

Frequency Changer: Mullard FCH33. 

IF. Amplifier :—-Mullard EF39. 

Detector, A.V.C. L.F. Stage :—Mullard EBC33. 

L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 

Power Stage :— Mullard E.L.33. 

Power Output :—4 Watts (approx.) 

Rectifier :— Mullard DW4/350. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Pick-up :— Moving Iron Armature. 

Motor :—Induction. 

Wave Ranges :—16-51.52 ; 195-520 ; QO0-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 

Total Current Consumption :—70 Watts (approx.) 

Internal Aerial, Push-Button and Manual Tuning, Tone Control, 
Automatic. Record Changer, Band Spread Tuning on Short 
Waves, and Provision for Low Impedance Auxiliary Loud- 
Speaker with cut-out switch. 


Here is another instrument designed specifically to conform 
with war-time conditions and needs. 


It is a five-valve (rectifier included) superhet, comparatively 
orthodox in circuit design and mechanical construction, but 
embodies one or two refinements in order to increase flexibility 
under all circumstances and to reduce station finding to its 
utmost simplicity. 

Thus it is we find that the instrument is fitted with a small 
loop aerial to facilitate reception on local stations where, in 
these uncertain times, it is impracticable to erect a new or use 
an existing external aerial. On the short wavebands a form of 
band-spread tuning is employed which simplifies the accurate 
tuning in of stations considerably. Where, normally, the correct 
tuning point of a short wave station is limited to a fraction of 
a degree, or movement of the tuning control, on the A.R.G.73 the 
tuning on each particular waveband is spread by electrical means 
over a much larger area and the accurate tuning and logging 
of most S.W. stations is no more difficult than is the tuning of 
stations on the long and medium waveband. 

Band-spread tuning, as many readers are well aware, is by 
no means, a new development, but it is not often that one meets 
such an embellishment in an instrument of this type and price. 





“ Definition and articulation are splendid down 
to the comparatively low outputs needed for 


natural speech . . 


And with the ever growing use of the short waves for broadcasting 
it will be appreciated how helpful band-spread tuning can be. 
But the embodiment of such a circuit would be of little use. if 
such details as the A.V.C. characteristic and the signal-to-noise 
ratio had not received due consideration. 


One has only to operate the instrument for a few minutes, 
however, to realise the efficiency of the radio frequency portion 
of the receiver as a whole. The medium and long wavebands 
produce more than the average number of stations for this type 
of receiver, and on the short-waveband the excellent magnifica- 
tion combined with the effectiveness of the A.V.C. circuit 
preserve an intelligible continuity even under adverse conditions. 
Of course, an external aerial is a virtual necessity for short-wave 
listening, but the loop aerial provided is quite adequate for the 
Home programmes. : 


In all, eight push buttons are provided, but only two are for 
station selection. These are initially set to the North Regional 
and Welsh Regional wavelengths but facilities are provided, and 
instructions are given, for their simple readjustment to stations 
of personal choice. The other six buttons are for wavechange 
only. One each for the Long and Medium wavebands and the 
remaining four are allocated to the Short waves ; one each for 
the 16-19; 19-253; 25-31; and 31-51.52 metre wavehands. 
For each of these bands the whole range of the tuning scale 
is available! Such is the advantage of band-spread tuning. 


Efficiency and flexibility are not the only outstanding features 
of this A.R.G.73, however. With the usual flare for choosing 
a happy medium between a long musical frequency range and 
the attendant difficulties with regard to selectivity on the radio 
side and to surface noise when playing records, the designers 
have provided a quality of reproduction that is as pleasant and 
satisfying as is compatible with such limitations. Indeed, the 
intensity and range in the treble is such that when steel needles 
are used one has perforce to bring the tone control into use in 
order that surface noise be reduced to tolerable proportions. 


Non-metallic needle users, on the other hand, may take fuller 
advantage of the high-frequency range and achieve a rather 
nicer result without resorting to attenuation by electrical means. 
For when the tone control is set for maximum high notes the 
surface-noise-to-music ratio is by no means excessive—at any 
rate, not for our particular tastes. We note, too, that the armature 
of the pick-up has a free movement. This, combined with the 
relatively low mass (for a moving iron type), ensures that needle- 
point breakages are not likely to be so frequent as in earlier types 
of pick-up. The needle aperture is circular and thus only round 
shank triangular fibres, B.C.N’s, IM’s and the like may be used. 


In general, the tone is full and open with a high frequency 
characteristic that provides an adequate balance with the middle 
and lower frequencies. Definition and articulation are splendid 
down to the comparatively low outputs needed for natural 
speech and there is little, of either high or low frequency, to 
which the ear takes exception when the volume control is turned 
to well above normal output levels. 


The mechanical details are admirably carried out, internally 
as well as externally. The automatic record changer is of the 
usual eight record capacity type and though it functions in a 
similar manner to those incorporated in earlier radiograms, in 
certain respects it is of an improved type. To give but one 
example, this changer is fitted with a spring loaded spindle to 
minimise the chances of recard slip. 

The price given at the head of these notes is exclusive of purchase 
tax. 

Finally, and this is a most important point to those interested 


in the A.R.G:73, we are asked to make it quite clear that supplies 
of this instrument are extrémely limited. 











New Readers’ Column 


GRAMOPHONE HINTS 
THE BEGINNER 


(Continued from page 143) 
Non-Metallic Needles 

So far we have only described the triangular section type of 
non-metallic needle. Although, at one time, this was the only 
successful “‘ fibre,” recent years has seen the production of 
round section non-metallic needles of the thorn type. 

Of these, the first that made any real impression on the gramo- 
phone lover was the Burmese Colour Needle (B.C.N.). This 
was introduced some years ago and it is significant that it is 
still one of the most popular needles on the present-day market. 

It is fashioned from the natural thorn of the prickly pear 
(and perhaps from other plants of similar attributes). We are 
precluded from giving details of the actual process but generally 
it consists of storing under certain conditions until maturity is 
reached, of processing to uniform diameter and length and, we 
believe, each needle is treated chemically in a similar manner to 
triangular needles in order to toughen the fibre and render it 
less susceptible to changes of climate or humidity. 

The “IM” needle, of comparatively recent introduction, 
comes in the same category, as do those thorns made by E.M.G. 
and Expert Reproducers Ltd. 

Other needles of the round non-metallic type such as R.V.W’s 
‘and Universals though of somewhat different origin are of 
uniform diameter and are treated so as to increase their tough- 
ness. Here it may be noted that this toughening process must 
not be carried too far, otherwise the needles are apt to become 
brittle and a brittle point will succumb at once to any heavily- 
recorded disc with which it comes in contact. Moreover, a 
needle that has been subjected to prolonged treatment so that 
it becomes brittle will very often produce almost as great a 
degree of surface noise as a steel needle. 


Fibre versus Steel 

Now before describing the various types of steel needle it may 
be well to diséuss the pros and cons of triangular fibres and 
steel needles. 

We are often asked which type gives the best result. Now that 
is a question to which a direct answer is not easy to give, for so 
much depends on the mechanical conditions under which each is 
used. 

With acoustic gramophones this is particularly important. 
For example, to use a non-metallic needle of any kind in a 
sound-box that has primarily been designed for use with steel 
needles, is asking for trouble and disappointment. A needle is 
essentially part of the soundbox and as such it must be “in 
tune ” with the other component parts. The diaphragm, its 
damping (rubber gaskets) and the mass and pivoting of the 
stylus and even the casing itself are designed and initially tested 
for use with steel needles. It is not surprising therefore that when 
a non-metallic needle, with its greater flexibility at the point, 
its very much lower point of resonance and its lower mass, is 
used, there is an appreciable decrease in both volume and musical 
range. 

That is one thing that the would-be non-metallic needle user 
must thoroughly understand at the very outset. To get the best 
results one must perforce ‘use a sound-box that is capable of 
being tuned or one that has been specially designed for non- 
metallic needles. All the specialist types of box—the Expert and 
E.M.G. models, the Astra, etc., are capable of being tuned 
and retuned but very few, if any, of the ordinary “ steel ”’ sound- 
boxes are of real use with fibre or any other non-metallic needle. 

We have heard it said on many occasions that fibres and special 
sound-boxes are just a fad of the few but we can assure those 
prone to make such remarks that really remarkable results are 
assured providing one sets about achieving them in the right 
way. 
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When conditions are ideal it is no exaggeration to say that as 
regards frequency range, volume, and immunity from needle 
point breakdown the non-metallic needle 1s capable of giving 
results equal to steel. 

Moreover, the former have the added advantage that record 
wear is almost nil and the surface noise-to-music ratio is greatly 
reduced. 

(To be continued.) 


TRADE WINDS 
Once Again 


Though this coming yuletide may not be as festive as we all 
could wish, already there are plenty of indications that, war or 
no war, we English are going to get the utmost out of any pleasures 
that are granted us. 

As in the past, music, whether it comes via the radio, by 
gramophone records, or from any other source, is going to con- 
tribute largely to our enjoyment. 

And so we make no apologies in once again drawing special 
attention of readers to the Christmas announcements of our 
faithful band of supporters whose business it is to cater for our 
musical needs. 

It would be invidious for us to mention any one by name, but 
we would point out that it would be of inestimable help to our 
advertisers if intending purchasers would crystallise their ideas and 
make them known as early as possible. 

Raw materials are hard to come by these days and manu- 
facturers and dealers alike are hard pressed to fulfill their obliga- 
tions, so, to use a Herbert Morrison phrase, ‘‘ Go to it ’—now. 


For Engineer or Amateur 


From Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., comes a book that should 
be of inestimable help to either the would be radio service 
engineer or for the amateur who would know more about the 
theory and practice of modern radio and gramophone repro- 
ducers. 

This book, entitled Introducing Radio Receiver Servicing, is written 
by E. M. Squire and is published at 6s. 

It is not, as the title may lead many to suppose, a treatise on 
the technicalities of radio and electrical reproducers, it is more in 
the nature of a simple story—told in a style and language that will 
be easily understood by all who are interested in modern radio 
practice. 

Particularly noteworthy is Mr. Squire’s method of dissecting 
the radio frequency and audio frequency stages of modern 
receivers and then, by word and by diagram, reassembling them 
step by step until the complete circuit is presented. Of special 
interest to those interested in the reproduction of records is the 
chapter ‘“‘ The Radio Gramophone.” The author first gives a 
brief outline of how records are made and then proceeds to discuss 
the various types of pick-up in general use to day. 

The book is copiously illustrated. 





Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


Awarded Silver Medal 
BR e C a N gs Paris Exhibition 1937 





Acoustic Radio Pick-up Emerald 
Loud and Medium Red Full Tone Needle 
12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 


THE POPULAR 8.C.N. NEEDLE SHARPENER, ~* 3/6 each 
Stocked by all Good Gramophone “Music Stores 


Livingstone 2047, THE B.C.N. COMPANY ivinestone 2047, 


24 STATION ROAD, CARGREEN ROAD, STH. NORWOOD S.E.25 
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H.M.V. SPECIAL LIST 





The following records are obtainable from all His Master’s Voice 
dealers on special order only. 


Kolisch String Quartet. Quartet in E flat major, Op. 47 
(Schumann). H.M.V., DB3642-4 (12 ins., 18s.). 

A thoroughly congenial recording of a work easy to hear and 
like, if by no means the most joyous in its string writing (the 
emphasis is very much on the word “ Piano,” when Schumann 
writes a Piano Quartet) ; and how we wish Schumann had let 
his fiddles, have their heads. They stick obediently below 
each other, like voice parts, the ’cello often doubles the piano, 
and the whole thing is muddy and low-tinted. We show this 
sort of writing to students, to teach them how not to write for 
the quartet. 

Yet when he is in the region of ideas, imagination, fancy, 
Schumann is always happy. That opening slow questioning : 
nobody could do it with a more romantic air of raising a corner 
of the curtain; and the key-uses in the development (early 
side 2) have a Franckian pull: let us not forget what the later 
19th century owed to its pioneers. Of course, when the piano, 
in bar 12, takes up the strings’ opening question and answers it, 
we begin to fear, with little the run, that Schumann is off on the 
treadmill again; but he moves with welcome speed to his 
second theme, the octave run up. A return of the opening mood 
starts the development (side 2) which hangs fire. for a bit because 
of the composer’s habit of taking chunks of the matter he has 
already expounded: a sort of timidity or muscle-boundness 
we just have to putup with. The return to No. 1 (recapitulation) 
is a good moment of exhilaration (a third of the way through the 
side). The coda is neat—short and with a good aspiring tune, 
which sends us off happy. The players (Monath, Kolisch, Lehner 
and B. Heifetz) are in excellent trim: the strings a trifle ‘‘ chippy ” 
at times—perhaps because they don’t get the chance to soar ; 
the pianist dapper and splendidly rhythmic, sending those 
repeated chords spinning along as they should go. 

The Scherzo is a little masterpiece (side 3). The two-Trio idea 
is employed (let us not forget Schumann’s fruitful part in widening 
out the building plans of sonata-form: he was much obstructed 
by technical weaknesses, and did not always find how to blend 
fantasy—his finest quality—with form ; but this is a delightful 
example of success). In a scherzo like this he beats Mendelssohn, 
adding a spice of keener fancy—perhaps old German ‘“ wildness” 
is the word—to the elegance that was too apt to keep Felix’s 
imagination within bounds. You will like the little touches of 
imitation in the first section, with its slightly hobgoblin, lighter- 
Grimm suggestion. The first Trio asks for this: too. 

The slow movement seems to me just a trifle hurried, perhaps 
to get it on one side. I have heard it take as long as seven-and-a- 
half minutes, but that would mean too slow a pace. It certainly 
ought not to drag, since the sentiment is slightly thick. A tiny 
repeated passage is cut—only half a dozen bars or so. The 
upward and downward swooping sevenths are used almost to 
excess, and the repetitive nature of the melody makes it cloy a 
trifle. -The middle section has a flavour of Beethoven in. its 
general idea, and partly, too, in its melodic line... The return of 
No. 1 (viola) is perhaps a wee bit ill-attended, but the thinner 


texture is welcome, though I wish the tune had been varied more. 
The coda is happily devised, on a three-note anticipation of the 
finale, followed by the out-floating scales. Fuller-Maitland told 
how, at a “ Pop.”, somebody clapped as the piano ended, two 
bars before the finish. The pianist got up and bowed, and “ when 
silence was restored, Mr. Hodlander, the viola player, who had a 
strong sense of humour, played his three notes as if nothing had 
happened.” 

The finale gets the full Schumann fling, in a Jupiter-fugato 
mood that gives a ringing declaration of the sound classical heart 
of the Romantic. For once we don’t get a rhythmic idea worked 
to death. Two others, capitally contrasted, appear, though 
they don’t build in very much. Perhaps it is the shock of the 
fiddle’s finding himself up on a high place (p. 37) that makes the 
tuning wobbly for a moment; there are one or two other tiny 
instants earlier : chiefly when the strings are in octaves, as they too 
often are. It’s an exhilarating finale, in which you can sit back 
and enjoy Schumann almost at his best. In excellent balance and 
heart, the playing comes out as strongly as the composer will let 
it, and the recording gives every bit of string point that can be 
got, in a smooth yet crisp reproduction that I like very well. 


Raoul Koczalski (piano): Scherzo in B flat minor, Op. 31 
(Chopin). H.M.V. DB4474. (12 in., 6s.). 


Lenz heard Chopin say, of the opening of this Scherzo, “ It 
must be a charnel-house.”” Schumann: “ It is so overwhelming 
with tenderness, boldness, love and contempt, that it may be 
compared to a Byron poem” (which ? Manfred, perhaps ?) 
You pays your money... Sotto voce and ff, this opening 
‘“means”’ something dangerous, I reckon. There is unfor- 
tunately a jerky-rubato tendency in this player that is apt to 
spoil a small outline—the earthly part of the theme beginning 
at 63, for instance (in two parts, in the R.H., against running 
L.H. accompaniment). His broad outline is good: he can sweep 
along finely. These jerks and slight bumps are like air-pockets. 
I rather wish that Chopin hadn’t repeated that first section, in 
the same key, at once. His forms are apt to be thin. In the 
middle section (about an inch from the end of side 1) hear the 
little phrase (bars 3-5) in the tenor. This is aptly used, from 
bar 46 of this section, as an alto tiny swirl of accompaniment, in 
quicker notes. This ostinato is used in development (mid. side 2). 
The opening of this section is good, and then, like so many 
players, he rushes the running quavers (end of side 1). I wish 
they would take this more steadily : not stodgily : with as much 
excitement as you like, but in steadier proportion to the rest. 
I could like rather more variety of tone-level, and more left 
hand ; but the playing is by no means monotonous, and for 
the most part is well controlled and tasteful. The recording 
might perhaps have brought out a ringing, clear climatic power 
that I rather miss at the finish. It is very smooth—almost giving 
us that quality when we want a sharper bite. It is nice, though, 
to have everything without the least blast or hurtful sound. 
There is a tiny 22-bar cut, but only of repetition (early on 
side 2). 


Raoul Koczalski (piano): Three Ecossaises, in D, G, and 
D flat, Op. 72 . Mazurka in F, Op. 68, No. 3. Nocturne 
in F sharp major, Op. 15, No. 2 (Chopin). H.M.V. 
DA4430. (10 in., 4s.). 

It is the hardest thing to define “ feelings’ about a player. 
If, for instance, one says that he feels this Nocturne-playing to 
be slightly detached in spirit, that does not imply that it is four- 
square, or inattentive, or uninterested. The point here ‘is that 
there is a trifle too: much pointing: a time break before some 
notes, which for me prevents their melting into their phrases. 
I ‘instance bars’7, 8. But who shall prescribe another man’s 








rubato—any more than his cigars or ties? There is no extrava- 
gance ; there is some fancy ; and if the leggierissimo (third bar 
of resumed section) could be lighter, the pearly chromatic droops 
(obviously deriving from operatic vocal ornament) in bars 18 
and 20 could not be sweeter. This vocal influence can be felt 
earlier—right at the beginning of the piece. 


Some people make the middle section contrast more violently. 
Its greater complexity of figuration and rhythm make this 
plausible, but as this is one of the middle sections which do not 
in their essential nature ask to be cut clean from that which 
precedes and follows (the two types are very distinct), I like 
better this player’s way of gliding in, and not over-emphasizing 
the contrast, which is sufficiently stated by the composer. How 
easy for the pianist to hinder him, when he would but help! 
Every time one studies Chopin afresh there is new wonder at the 
exquisite imagination in his melody, dream-like in perfection : 
surely, an intimation of (musical) immortality. . 

The Mazurka, Op. 68, No. 3, though bearing so late a number, 
is a posthumously published piece of 1830. Primitive these early 
mazurkas are, in a way, the little dance rhythms dominate all, 
four-squarely. We have, too, a very simple form: here, sixteen 
bars of one idea, four bars of a new-key interlude, and a 
shortened go (8 bars) of No. 1. The second interlude is on a 
curious double-pedal, B flat and F, which makes one expect 
a tufe in the key of B flat ; but all we get is a gentle 8-bar 
pattering of a new figure, after which No. 1 rounds off, as at first. 


The Ecossaises are little sparklers that do not pretend to do 
more than bring a quiet smile of pleasure. Koczalski throws 
them off with just the right insouciance, and the recording 
provides their perfect setting. W.R.A. 


TURN TABLE TALK 


W.R.A. Writes : 

‘“The Editor in October kindly invited my opinion ‘ next 
month’ on the Elgar Enigma question. I had intended to give 
this in a Roundabout, but as there may not be room for one yet 
awhile, I send this shorter note. Many newspaper and magazine 
references could be quoted. The chief of the later ascriptions, 
that of Auld Lang Syne, was expounded by Mr. R. Powell in the 
quarterly Music and Letters in July, 1934, and commented on by 
the Editor, Mr. Fox-Strangways. Mr. J. A. Westrup considered 
the matter in Augener’s Monthly Musical Record for September, 
1934, and Mr. Newman summed up much further debate at 
length in the Sunday Times for April 16th, 23rd, goth and May 7th, 
1939. That summing-up satisfies me. It seems likely that when 
Elgar spoke of ‘another and larger theme, going over and 
through the whole set,’ he meant not a tune but an idea, an 
affection: perhaps the theme of friendship, or of the country 
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he loved. But I do not assert (because I do not know) either that 
no tune will go with the variations, or that: Elgar had: none in 
mind. So far as I am aware, nobody knows, and nobody but 
Elgar ever did know. 

‘** As to the suggestion made by someone elsewhere in our 
magazine, that the delineation of character in Enigma is a ‘ myth,” 
I cannot understand how anyone can believe that, since we have 
the composer’s own words. I have a copy before me. He says: 
‘In each variation I have looked at the theme through ‘the 
personality, as it were, of andther Johnny ’ ; and later he wrote.: 
‘It was my wish that each variation should illustrate some little 
characteristic of a friend.’ He added, as most composers would, 
that ‘ there is little to be gained in an artistic or musical sense by 
solving the enigma of any of the personalities; the listener 
should hear the music as music, and not trouble himself with any 
intricacies of “ programme.” To me, the various personalities 
have been a source of inspiration, their idealisations a pleasure— 
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and one that is intensified as the years go by ’. 


“Sound Wave ”’ Editor’s Death 


The circle of those who have helped to make gramophone 
history is not so large that the passing of one of its trade and 
iournalistic veterans should go unnoticed. The 78-year-old 
editor of our contemporary, the “Sound Wave,” Mr. W. H. 
Glendining, died on Armistice Day. He had actually engaged in 
the industry with the old ‘‘ Imperial ” records in the early 1900’s 
and came to the editorial chair at a time when the boom years had 
begun to fade. Mr. Glendining thus did good and useful work in 
a channel rather more newsy and informal than our own, and we 
would like to acknowledge this service in expressing our regret 
at the severance of what many will consider a typical link with 
the past. 


The National Cause 


The speech broadcast from Buckingham Palace by His Majesty 
the King on September 23rd is recorded on H.M.V. RC3189. 
Profits from the sale of this record will go to charities nominated 
by His Majesty. The Message to Children broadcast by H.R.H. 
Princess Elizabeth on October 13th is recorded on H.M.V. 
RBSog111, profits going to the Princess Elizabeth of York Hospital 
for Children. H.M.V. also issue a special album of speeches 
broadcast by the Prime Minister from May to September, 1940. 
Under the general title ‘‘ The Progress of the War,” the records 
comprise Jn a Solemn Hour (May igth, C3198) ; This was their 
finest hour (June 18th, C3199-3201) ; The War of the Unknown 
Warriors (July 14th, C3202-3); and Every Man to His Post 
(September 11th, C3204). Profits from these records will go to 
charities nominated by the Prime Minister. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY 
NEWS 


Cape Recorded Music Society 


A programme of music by Saint:Saéns was heard, selected by Mr. 
H. W. Boyd from his collection of records. 

Mr. Boyd was unable to present the programme himself. Mr. Hans 
Kramer deputised for him and gave the large audience some brief 
facts of the life of this French composer. 

He also quoted the words of Romain Rolland, which take on special 
significance to-day : “ Saint-Saéns brings into the midst of our present 
restlessness something of the sweetness and clarity of past periods, 
something that seems like fragments of a vanished world.” 

With these words in mind, the audience enjoyed the programme to 
the fullest. This included ‘‘ Havannaise,” played by Heifetz, and the 
Concerto No. 4 in C minor, played by Cortot. 


Cheltenham Gramophone Society 


Miss Myra Hess has graciously accepted an invitation to become 
Patron of the Society, which now meets in Dale, Forty’s showrooms. 
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Membership has doubled already: this session and there was a fine 
attendance for an evening of Brahms, given by Mr. Chipp. Paying 
chief attention to the First Symphony (Telefunken recording) Mr. 
Chipp illustrated the main themes on the piano, and his witty com- 
ments and delightful playing were greatly appreciated. 

December meetings—5th. (‘From Byrd to Bax”) 
(President’s evening). Jan. 2nd (Dvorak). 


and 


19th 


Dublin Gramophone Society 


With the popular Gigli as the focus Mr. Desmond Doyle covered a 
wide circle in his recital of operatic favourites which was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all opera lovers. We were led into stranger fields by 
Mr. J. Harold Douglas in his Music of America programme, to which 
a very appropriate, topical touch was given by beginning with 
Laughton’s record of the famous Gettysberg speech which was greeted 
with applause. The whole recital was made particularly interesting by 
the remarks on the various works. Mr. F. J. Kelly, Hon. Sec., 20 Oakley 
Road, Ranelagh. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


The programme on October 26th was confined to the music of 
Brahms, and we were given an opportunity of hearing the new recording 
of his Second Symphony. Mr. Bacon then continued the programme 
with some Brahms’ lieder records. 

Our Annual General Meeting was held on November gth. December 
Meetings: December 7th and a2ist at 3 o’clock. All Saints Hall, 
Trewsbury Road, S.E.26. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 


Despite wartime difficulties the above society is still functioning. 
Recitals have been given this season by Mr. H. C. Fitch, B.A. 
(chamber music), Mr. F. G. Youens (an anthology of recorded music), 
and Mr. D. Gomm (Tchaikovsky’s Fifth and Sibelius’ Swan of Tuonela). 
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North-West London Gramophone Society 


Mr. W. Brindley Clark, deputising at short notice, gave us a pro- 
gramme by the L.P.O., including Beethoven’s 2nd Piano Concerto 
and Haydn Symphony No. 93. 

Mr. Cash’s recital entitled ‘‘ Peace at 19 Harman Drive,” provided 
respite from the present hubbub, with works mainly by Delius, including 
the Appalachia Variations. 

Miss Nathan had no scruples in calling her recital ‘‘ Borrowed 
Records.”” The major works were Beethoven’s 5th Symphony and the 
Schumann Piano Concerto—a superb rendering by Myra Hess.. Hon. 
Sec., Miss I. H. Matthews, 22 Queensborough Terrace, W.2. 


Southport and District Gramophone Society 

Mr. C. R. Turvey’s “ Some Mozart Concertos ”’ included the Horn 
Concerto (K.447)—Brain and B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Boult), 
Piano Concerto in A Major (K.488)—Long and Orchestre Sym- 
phonique (Gaubert) and the Clarinet Concerto (KV.622)—Kell and 
L.P.O. (Sargent). 

“‘ Famous Singers,” Mr. G. F. Riley’s recital of acoustic recordings 
resurrected the voices of Melba, Siems, Calvé, Plancon, Arral, Eames, 
de Gogorza, Ruffo, Kirkby Lunn, Destinn, Battistini, Amato, Kurz 
and Schumann-Heink. 

Next Meeting: December 5th, “‘ The Romantic Period.” Mr. 8. A. 
Howgate, at 14, Hoghton Street, Southport, at 7.30 p.m. 


Wigan Recorded Music Society 


‘ Pictorial Music ” was the interesting title chosen by Miss EB. J. 
Bamford for her meeting on November 11th. It was well attended and 
the records were chosen expertly. Mendelssohn’s Overture to the 
Hebrides being perhaps one of the finest pieces of descriptive music 

layed. 
3 December meetings: 2nd, ‘‘ Symphony ” (The President); 16th, 
Members’ Competition Night. Enquiries to the Hon. ‘retary, 
Mr. E. W. Hatton, 123, Park View, Newtown, Wigan. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 


(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE GRAMOPHONE, 


49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


The writer’s full name and address must be given. 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 


an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does 
not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


Recording The Orchestra 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 

Mr. Wm. S. Purser’s instructive letter published in the October 
number of THE GRAMOPHONE raises many points of technical 
interest in recording but I think the primary deciding factor of 
what constitutes a good record from a bad one is the question 
of reverberation. In my opinion. many otherwise excellent 
records are ruined by excessive studio cramping which succeeds 
in giving a boxy effect with a/total absence of concert hall 
atmosphere. A good example of this is Smetana’s ‘‘ Moldau ” 
superbly played on H.M.V. plum by the Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Rafael Kubelik and a comparison with 
the same work somewhat stodgily rendered on Telefunken will 
illustrate exactly what I mean. Mr. Purser invites opinions on 
several specified recordings including the Beecham “ Espajia ” 
(Chabrier) which I consider to be the most satisfactory record 
to appear under a Columbia label. The balance seems to be 
correct, detail is admirable, it is full of atmosphere and the 
quality very nearly approaches the smoothness. of Telefunken 
which, I much regret to say, sets a standard by which other 
records should be judged. The Mozart “ Horn Concerto,” also 
mentioned, strikes me as being a first-rate technical achievement 
but I do not think it is quite up to the standard of “ Capriccio 
Italien ” (Tchaikovsky) also by the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
which I consider to be H.M.V’s. -best ‘effort’'to date,. but the 
reason. for this is. doubtless,.due largely to the particular music. 


The, Beecham ‘‘ Tchaikovsky Symphony..No.,5 ’?-and “‘ Francesca: 


da Rimini” are both splendid recordings yet lack the certain 


? 


something which makes “ Espafia ”’ so outstanding. A curiously 
disappointing recent issue by Columbia is the Mozart “ Symphony 
No. 39 ” which is flat and dull thereby being completely devoid 
of atmosphere and I should be most interested to hear Mr. 
Purser’s honest opinion of this recording. 

I should like to mention that I think it quite hopeless to 
attempt to criticize a modern recording by acoustical repro- 
duction and my own outfit consists of a first-class amplifier 
coupled to a “‘ Sound Sales ” speaker mounted on a large separate 
bafHle: I have independent control for top and bass response and 
use one of the new H.M.V. lightweight pick-ups referred to by Mr. 
Purser so that I consider I am in the fortunate position to get 
a very fair idea of the various recording standards. I must 
confess, however, that I use thorn needles and even after playing 
go sides with a single point still seem to get a fully adequate top 
response but when I return home propose to try out a steel and 
see if I can do any better. 

It must surely be obvious to all readers that the latest English 
recording is miles ahead of the best American which is invariably 
harsh, ill-balanced, with vile string tone, and amongst the worst 
of these must be included the records made by the aristocratic 
Toscanini the labels of which seem to blush for very shame. 

In conclusion I would like to mention three H.M.V. plum 
label vocal records which in their. way are. every bit as out- 
standing as: the Beecham “ Espafia’’? and these are the:-four: 
operatic arias by, Dennis; Noble and Handel’s “‘ Rest” and 
Sullivan’s ‘‘ Lost Chord *”? by Webster Booth. 
ah eae 













Wrestling With Music 
To the Editor of THt GRAMOPHONE 


A great many articles have been written on the selection of 
records ; the technical writers have given excellent advice on 
the technique of playing them. But what of the technique of 
listening? Faced with a new or difficult work, how should we 
tackle it? Programme notes take us part of the way. They 
point out the landmarks, but the rest we must do for ourselves. 

The score is the key to every work, but some of us cannot 
read a score at all and others read with such difficulty that 
they can spare no attention for the music. Some works must be 
heard many times before they give up their secrets and here the 
‘ gramophone is a tireless ally. 

The records I play fall into three groups. First, those I know 
and love. These I buy, if I can. Second, works I know and 
respect. These I borrow. Third, works that baffle or disappoint 
me. These I borrow if I can. If I can’t borrow I do my utmost 
to buy them, and then the struggle begins. 

I take the records home and play through the whole set, 
listening intently. This usually confirms my baffled feeling. 
I can’t see the wood for the trees ; trying to hear everything 
at once I have gained nothing but aural indigestion. Then I 
stop listening and begin hearing. I play the whole work through 
as often as I can, but give it only half my attention. At odd 
times I play single sides. This goes on for two or three days. 
All the time the music is a background to eating or reading 
a newspaper or any other activity that leaves most of the brain 
free. 

After a few days of this the work begins to take shape. The 
pieces fall into place and the whole thing becomes coherent. 
I find myself whistling odd fragments and astonish my friends 
by humming a three-part fugue stretto e con fuoco. Then I know 
the time is ripe. 

I play through the whole work, concentrating hard. In nine 
cases out of ten the difficulties have disappeared ; the work is 
no longer alien. 

Next I concentrate on one of the orchestral groups: usually 
the woodwind. Here even a slight knowledge of score reading 
is a help. From the beginning to the end again, this time follow- 
ing the adventures of this handful of voices. Their relations 
with all the other voices of the orchestra throw still more light 
on the inner life of the composition. 

By this time I have made a friend for life, in nine cases out 
of ten, and I cannot understand what it was that seemed so 
obscure and unapproachable. And the tenth case? Perhaps 
some other time, it will give up its secret. Maybe even Schénberg 
will seem lucid and noble, some other time. 


Honiton. C. F. SHAPLEY. 


Discovering Music 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 


An account of my discovery of music on records may seem 
drab to some, but it may interest some of your readers who are, 
like myself, without money. 

Five years ago I became unemployed through ill-health, and 
a kind neighbour gave me an old Decca portable, and half a 
dozen records. They collected dust before I played the scratchy 
old tunes, but I was soon playing two of them repeatedly. These 
were Chopin and Liszt, played by Rudolph Ganz and Maurice 
Cole. Soon after I spent eighteen months in hospital, where the 
headphones knocked the rough edges off my musical taste. Some 
of the excellent lessons by Walford Davies, too, were soaked up 
by me as much as by the schoolchildren. 

Leaving the hospital, I set aboutto get a second-hand Columbia 
portable, the old Decca having been thrown away. But the 
chief trouble was records, for which I had no money. And so 
I discovered the junk shops, which have been my main provider, 
for I am still unemployed. 

One meets strange people too, during these hunts, and no 
doubt I have been thought strange in my turn. I dropped into 
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a boot repairer’s once, having seen a card bearing “ second- 
hand records”? in the window. Behind the counter stood an 
old horn gramophone. The horn-was of brightly polished brass, 
and had a bugle-like loop in the stem. The cobbler came from 
his last. “Can I see some old records?” I asked, looking at 
racks behind him. “Got none,” he said defiantly. I wore a 
gormless smile. ‘‘ But ’ave got some that’ave never been played 
ye can ’ave cheap.” He blew the ends of his stained moustache. 
** All right,” I said. He became tired of trying to force me to buy 
certain records. ‘‘ Well,’ he said. “‘ They were very popular. 
Very popular.” And looked at me sorrowfully. I came home 
with the first concerto I’d had. Need I say it was the B minor? 

Meeting the symphonies meant a single record by the L.P.O. 
from Beethoven’s Fifth. This was a great moment, though I did 
not know it at the time. It led me into the symphony business, 
which to me is the last thing and greatest thing in art. Recently 
I heard the L.P.O., and though the concert was not aiming at 
the level usually associated with them, the one symphony in 
the whole week was thrilling to me. And a record in a junk shop 
had led me to it! 

I’ve not been lucky in songs. Maybe the people who buy 
them don’t discard them so quickly. I have Carusos and Glucks, 
but my portable is not kind to them. (I will get a real gramophone 
some day when I get a Job.) 

The column of your journal gave me a chuckle the other day. 
I saw an advert asking for Berlin State’s Ballet Suite, by Gluck. 
It was given to me during a-second stay in hospital, where I met 
J. Richardson, who introduced me to your paper. 

So you see, “ unemployed.” It is still possible to get some- 
thing out of life without money, and if you can introduce anyone 
to music, believe me, you have put something into life. 

Manchester. LEONARD FIsHER. 


Mozart Piano Concertos 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 

Two readers have questioned my numbering of the Mozart 
piano concertos in the November issue, so an explanation seems 
to be required. When Mozart concertos are numbered at all, 
which is not often, the numbering of the Complete Edition is 
usually followed. This is misleading, as it contains twenty-seven 
** piano concertos,” including (a) the concertos for two pianos 
(K.365) and three pianos (K.242), which clearly have no place 
in a list of concertos for solo piano and orchestra ; and (6) the 
concertos K.37, 39, 40, 41. These, at the time of publication 
(1877), were thought to be Mozart’s own compositions, but in 
1908 Mm. de Wyzéura and de Saint-Foix showed that Mozart in 
fact compiled them from the sonatas of various minor French 
composers such as H. F. Ranpach and L. Honnauer,* to which he 
merely added orchestral accompaniments. Thus they too should be 
omitted from the list, and this leaves us with twenty-one concertos, 
as shown in my discography, and the numbering must be altered 
in conformity. 


Southampton. G. J. Cuminc. 


* For full details, see Kéchel Catalogue (1937 ed.), p. 60, or 
Eric Blom, Mozart, p. 36. 


Walter Yeomans 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 

Those of our readers who know how closely Walter Yeomans 
and myself were associated in the Gramophone World and what 
great personal friends we were will wonder at not reading any 
tribute to him from me in these pages. 

May I therefore say that owing to postal delay my contribution 
arrived too late for inclusion in the November GRAMOPHONE. 
Now the Editor and various correspondents have so eloquently 
paid their tributes to the memory of our dear friend and great 
worker in our special field that I feel it best to associate myself 
most warmly and sincerely with them. I owe more to Walter 
Yeomans’ unfailing understanding and generosity than words 
can well express and I mourn the loss of a true friend. 

London. ALEC ROBERTSON, 

















